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THE idea that marriage and 

the apostolate, like oil and 
water, don’t mix is incorrect. 
Due to more recent studies of 
the Sacrament of marriage we 
have come to see that marriage 
is a very apostolic state of life. 
So it would seem that out of 
marriage and the _ apostolic 
spirit can come a_ wonderful 
emulsion with power to heal the 
ills of our modern world. Today 
we can say to our young and 
zealous men and women: “Be- 
come an apostle—Get married!” 

It may take some time to 
break down the idea that when 
a person marries he is lost to 
the apostolate. In the past, 
quite generally, when a young 
person dreamed of doing great 
things for Christ, he thought of 
the priesthood or of the relig- 
ious life. The impression about 
marriage was that it was a state 
for those weaker ones, those less 
zealous ones, those less Chris- 
‘tian people who couldn’t qualify 
for the apostolate. The aposto- 
late and celibacy are linked to- 
gether in men’s thoughts. All 
that is wrong thinking caused 
by failure to take into consider- 
ation the great reality of Sac- 
ramental Grace. 

Over and above the general 
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Sanctifying Grace that is given 
in all the Sacraments, there is 
a grace that is special to each 
Sacrament. This Sacramental 
Grace, as it is properly called, 
equips the person who has re- 
ceived the Sacrament to meet 
a special problem or do a spe- 
cial work. A person with this 
Sacramental Grace is much su- 
perior in that exigency or field 
of action to the person without 
it. Sacramental Grace brings in- 
to operation the extra helps giv- 
en by God. God lends a hand 
to those who possess Sacrament- 
al Grace. 


It is tragic how much Sacra- 
mental Grace is wasted. We 
might compare Sacramental 
Grace to a pair of wings. If 
the bird never tries to fly, never 
trusts his wings, he will obvi- 
ously not use his wings. So, too, 
when a person doesn’t trust 
Sacramental Grace, his Sacra- 
mental Grace will largely lie un- 
used. Obviously, then, the switch 
that throws on the power of 
Sacramental Grace is faith. Once 
a person has faith in the special 
help of God, which we call Sac- 
ramental Grace, that Grace goes 
into action and the person is 
carried aloft into levels of ac- 
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tivity and accomplishment that 
he couldn’t attain by himself. 


The second truth that we 
must keep in mind in our under- 
standing of Sacramental Grace 
is the fact that grace does not 
destroy but elevates nature. All 
the good tendencies, the reserve 
forces, of human nature are re- 
inforced through grace. This has 
special application to the Sacra- 
mental Grace that is imparted 
in the Sacrament of Matrimony. 
The natural love of man and wo- 
man that is so beautiful, even 
on the natural level, that it has 
been hymned by poets and or- 
ators down through the centur- 
ies, receives a_ transcendent 
beauty and efficacy from the 
grace of Christian marriage. 
Marital devotion and parental 
love are not spoiled but are in- 
tensified and made permanent 
through God’s help. 


Let us trace the development 
of the apostolic spirit, the mak- 
ing of an apostle, we might say, 
through Christian marriage. 
First of all, we might notice 
that selfishness is destructive 


of the apostolic spirit. A. persop 
who thinks only of himself ob. 
viously cannot be an apostle, 
When a man falls in love with 
a woman, his affections are di. 


- rected outside of himself to an- 


other individual. We might say 
that he is fifty per cent less 
selfish because of his love affair, 
This is certainly a good start 
toward the apostolate. If his 
love is true, he has a great de- 
sire to sacrifice himself for the 
object of his love, 


When the children come his 
affections are directed still more 
completely outside himself. He 
is now interested in more indi- 
viduals other than himself. 
Again, if he truly loves his chil- 
dren, he is eager to sacrifice 
for them. But the welfare of 
his children has widespread im- 
plications. He must not only pro- 
vide shelter, food, clothing for 
his children, but also a healthful, 
beneficial environment. The 
man’s vision is raised still high- 
er. 

Perhaps up to the moment 
when his first child enters the 
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local school, our developing ap- 
ostle had very little interest in 
the school. But now it’s his child 
that is going to this school; his 
parental love acts as a magnify- 
ing glass revealing to him the 
defects of the institution. A cer- 
tain couple described recently 
how they became a thorn in the 
side of the pastor in charge of 
the school to which they were 
sending their little boy. The 
doors of the school pulled in in- 
stead of coming out according 
to fire regulations. So they kept 
after the pastor until he put the 
doors on that would not be a 
menace to their child and the 
other children in the _ school. 
The dining reom equipment and 
appointments were inadequate 
and unsanitary. That was their 
next problem. The pastor allow- 
ed them to organize a drive for 
funds to re-equip the dining 
room, which they did. This is a 
typical example of what parent- 
al love should accomplish. 


But the child doesn’t live 
merely at home and in school; 
he comes into contact with the 
neighborhood, Consequently, par- 
ents must of necessity concern 
themselves with the neighbor- 
hood environment. The local pic- 
ture show, the corner drug- 
store, taverns and inns, other 
possible points of danger to the 
welfare of their child, all come 
within the competence of the 
parents. 


But the child lives in an en- 
vironment wider than the local 
neighborhood. The community 
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at large, therefore, becomes the 
interest of the parent. The may- 
or, the city council, the alder- 
man, these people are scrutiniz- 
ed very carefully by interested 
parents. Their policies help to 
shape the conditions of the larg- 
er community. Since, however, 
no community is isolated, and 
since federal laws and the state 
of the nation have bearing ulti- 
mately on their boys and girls, 
the parents begin to take a keen 
interest in all law-makers and 
law officers. 

Now all of this doesn’t go be- 
yond natura] parental love. This 
is where Sacramental Grace en- 
ters the picture. Frequently, the 
most well-wishing parents feel 
themselves helpless. They would 
like to do something to remedy 
their children’s environment, 
but they cannot. The opposing 
forces of evil, of venality, of 
inertia are too much for them. 
Sacramental Grace alone has 
the power to move mountains. 
We said that Sacramental Grace 
is God’s special help added to 
our faculties. In Sacramental 
Grace God pledges Himself to 
give us everything we need to 
live out the implications of the 
Sacraments we have received. 
Since the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony implies children, the Sac- 
ramental Grace of matrimony 
underwrites the parents’ rear- 
ing of those children. God writes 
a blank check and puts it into 
the hands of parents when that 
couple has received the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony. 

You can think of a Sacrament 
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as a meeting of God and the hu- 
man spirit. With more terrific 
impact than lightning striking 
a tree. God’s grace in a Sacra- 
ment produces a supernatural 
effect in the soul. One can never 
be the same after one has re- 
ceived a Sacrament. Now, some 
Sacraments perdure in the con- 
tact established between God and 
the soul. This is the function of 
the “Character,” as it is called, 
imparted by some Sacraments, 
and of the state of life produced 
in matrimony. Thus Confirma- 
tion opens up the soul to the 
special action of the Holy Ghost 
and the Character given in Con- 
firmation keeps the soul open to 
this supernatural agency. Thus 
the Sacrament of Matrimony 
produces a state of life in the 
bond contracted that perman- 
ently bares the souls of the 
spouses to specific supernatural 
power flowing into them from 
God and equipping them to live 
out all the implications of their 
lives, even in situations that 
would naturally be above their 
strength or intelligence. 

Every married person  be- 
comes a new channel of God’s 
benefit action in the world; ev- 
ery spouse becomes a conduit 
through which flows a super- 
natural power. But the chan- 
nel can be plugged up; the con- 
duit can be grounded. Sin, in 
particular that specifically poss- 
ible to married folk, inertia, lack 
of vivid faith—all of this ob- 
structs the movement of Grace 
into the affairs of men. This is 
why good will operating through 


a vivid spirit of faith is se neces- 
sary. “Teresa and ten ducats is 
nothing; but Teresa, ten ducats 
and God can work wonders.” And 
SO we say to our married people: 
“You and your capabilities are 
helpless in face of the powers 

at are at work to destroy your 
family; but you, your capabili- 
ties, and God (operating through 
your Sacramental Grace) can 
sweep this world clean and make 
it a fit place to rear the future 
citizens of the Kingdom of Heayvy- 
en. 


Perhaps nothing that we know 
about the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony is so important for us to- 
day as is this truth about the 
Sacramental Grace of Christian 
couples. Think of a great reser- 
voir of grace waiting to cleanse 
and change and sweeten our 
world. This redemptive power 
can be released and directed by 
only one individual in the whole 
world, namely, the married per- 
son. But if he won’t dare to be 
completely Christian, if he won't 
try to establish a family, if he 
supinely sits back and does noth- 
ing simply because he feels his 
own inadequacy and will not 
trust God to supply what he 
lacks, the face of the earth can- 
not be renewed. 

Yes, we need a revolution 
which will bring us back to 
Christ. And,  encouragingly 
enough, the pivot on which this 
revolution is to swing is already 
ours. It is the Sacramental 
Grace of Matrimony. 

Get married and become an 
apostle! 
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Changing oi 
THE GUARD 


JOHN CLEARY 


A ROLLING of drums ...a 

piping of fifes. . . a raising 
of the colors ... an exchange 
ef salutes between guardsmen 
in scarlet, swallow-tailed coats, 
blue trousers, gold epaulettes and 
tall bearskin helmets ... That 
is a quick description of the 
changing of the guard at Buck- 
ingham Palace every morning 
at 11 o’clock. 

Contrast that colorful specta- 
cle in London with the picture of 
an impressive, but unspectacular, 
scene in many an American city 
etsy . in Philadelphia, for in- 


It is twe o’cloeck in the morn- 
ing ...no drums... no fan- 
fare ... no salutes ... all is 
stil. A group of men—maybe 
only a half-dozen, maybe 25 or 
more—with bared heads and 
wearing their everyday clothes, 
file silently through the doorway 
ef a devotional little chapel in 
Arch Street, near the center of 
the Quaker City. Each man 
drops to both knees on the fioor, 
bows his head, rises and slips 
quietly into a pew. As the new- 
comers enter, other men who 
had been occupying the pews 
leave their places just as quietly. 
Each of them drops to both knees 


It happens in the hours of darkness 


on the floor, bows his head, rises 
and silently leaves the chapel. 
The last man closes the chapel 
door. It will remain closed un- 
til the striking of the next hour, 
when the same ceremony will be 
repeated. 

That, too, is a changing of 
the guard. It is the changing 
of the Guard of Honor of the 
Men’s Nocturnal Adoration Se- 
ciety, which takes place every 
hour on the hour, beginning at 
six o’clock on Thursday evening 
before the first Friday of each 
month and continuing during all 
the hours of the night, the last 
changing of the guard taking 
place at six o’clock on Friday 
morning. At 5:30 on Thursday 
afternoon the monthly exercises 
are ushered in with Exposition 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


' And at seven o’clock on Friday 


morning at the end of the last 
vigil of the night, Holy Mass is 
celebrated, followed by Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

In the utter simplicity of its 
ritual and in its hourly frequen- 
cy, the changing of the Guard 
of Honor contrasts sharply with 
the changing of the guard at 
Buckingham Palace. But there 
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is a much wider difference be- 
tween the two ceremonies. 


The guard at Buckingham 
Palace is the personal escort of 
the Sovereign King of England. 
The Guard of Honor of the 
Adoration Society is composed 
of humble subjects of their 
Sovereign Lord, the King of 
Kings. Only military officers of 
the regular British services who 
have received a war decoration 
are eligible for appointment to 
the “King’s Bodyguard of the 
Honorable Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms.” And only a limited 
number of these receive the 
honor, since the guard is re- 
stricted to 44 men—five officers 
and 39 gentlemen-at-arms. Oth- 
er men can only look at those 
guards. Other men can be spec- 


tators only—never participants 
—in the ceremony of the chang- 
ing of the guard at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 


On Arch Street in Philadel- 
phia, it’s different. There ev- 
ery man, with no restriction as 
to number, is eligible to a place 
equal to any other’s on the 
Guard of Honor of the Adora- 
tion Society—young or old— 
rich or poor—prominent or ob- 
scure — success or failure— 
learned or illiterate. 

In one sense, the members of 
a single hour’s group of adorers 
may have nothing in common 
with one another. In another 
and very real sense, they have 
everything in common. 
are the common children of an 
uncommon Father, Each is ex- 


They - 


actly like each of his brothers 
in the sense that he has been 
moved to accept the invitation 
of his Lord and Master: “Come 
to me, all you that labor and are 
heavily burdened, and I will re- 
fresh you.” 

These are no long-faced sanc- 
timonious men. They make no 
“holier-than-thou” pretensions. 
The one mark that distinguishes 
them from other men is that 
once a month they are drawn 
from the bewilderments and the 
topsyturviness of the world to 
the ruby lamp behind which 
dwells their God in the Most 
Blessed Sacrament—to  com- 
mune with Him, to speak to 
Him, to pray to Him, to “watch 
one hour with Him.” 

Each man goes there to pray. 
He goes there to lift up his 
mind and heart to God, to adore 
Him, to thank Him for His 
benefits, to ask His forgive- 
ness, and to beg of Him the 
graces he needs. 

Members of the society can 
offer abundant testimony that 
the Lord does refresh those who 
accept His invitation. The 
Philadelphia branch of the so- 
ciety was founded in the depth 
of the depression, in 1933. The 
original adorers had little or 
nothing to be thankful for in a 
material way. Their thanks- 
giving was all for spiritual fa- 
vors. But they had plenty to 
beg for, both spiritual and cor- 
poral. Many of them were un- 
employed workers, professional 
men with no clients, business- 
men with no customers. 
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The group of adorers during 
one hour in the middle of the 
night was composed almost ex- 
clusively of family men with 
little or no income. Some of 
them were the _ beneficiaries, 
rather than the doers, of the 
corporal works of mercy. They 
were the hungry that were fed, 
the thirsty who were given 
drink, the harborless who were 
harbored. It was like being an 
eyewitness to the workings of 
Divine Providence to note how, 
one by one, they returned to em- 
ployment or resumed business or 
profession. These were cor- 
poral benefits visible to all. 


The purely spiritual graces, 
and those favors which are a 
happy combination of the spir- 
itual and the corporal, are 
known in most cases only to 
God and the individual adorer, 
or, perhaps, to some of the lat- 
ter’s loved ones. The healing 
of estrangements in families, 
the clearing of misunderstand- 
ings between friends, the 
growth of the love of God and 
of neighbor, an accession of the 
happiness of wellbeing, relief 
from the domination of a harm- 
ful habit, the complete cure of 
a chronic alcoholic whose case 
had long been despaired of as 
hopeless—these are only a few 
of the known favors of which 
members of the Adoration So- 
ciety have been recipients. 


Unlike the daylight ceremony 
in London, the changing of the 
Guard of Honor takes place in 
the hours of darkness. Noctur- 
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nal means “of the night,” and 
night is claimed as their domain 
by the powers of darkness. 
Some of the roisterers who 
“make a night of it” in the 
garish clubs are at least tem- 
porary subjects of the powers 
of darkness, whose more con- 
stant followers are the men who 
“have loved the darkness rather 
than the light, because their 
works were evil.” (St. John, III, 
19). Nocturnal birds and insects 
are they that are active and seek 
their food at night, such as 
owls, bats, moths, crawlers that 
come out of the woodwork, and 
the objectionable little pests 
that are not mentioned in polite 
circles. Those children of dark- 
ness, the unfortunate women 
who practice the world’s oldest 
profession, are known as noctur- 
nals; to them night spells a liv- 
ing which is death. And dark- 
ness symbolizes the fear of 
death, as when O. Henry, with 
his dying breath, repeats the re- 
frain of a once popular song, 
“I’m afraid to go home in the 
dark.” 


Happily, not all works of 
night are evil. There is legiti- 
mate work to be done in the 
dark hours—by police, firemen 
and watchmen, by charwomen in 
office buildings, by newspaper 
people, by the wholesalers of 
foods, and, in time of war, by 
those who make its weapons. 


In the early Church, psalms 
and prayers were recited at 
midnight and before daybreak, 
thus originating the recitation 
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ef the Divine Office of the 
priesthood. Nuns in communi- 
ties dedicated to perpetual pray- 
er kneel at their devotions in 
relays around the clock. Lay- 
men, too, gather in groups to 
pray during the night, as mem- 
bers of such associations as the 
Men’s Nocturnal Adoration So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. 

They pick a time of darkness 
to worship the Light of the 
World. Undeterred by any link- 
ing of night with the fear of 
death, they leave home in the 
dark to adore the Life of the 
World, and then go home in the 
dark unafraid. 

The Philadelphia society was 
organized more than 15 years 
ago by a small group of laymen, 
headed by the late Otto Hentz, 
businessman, as president. His 
associates were Richard T. Mc- 
Sorley, lawyer and successor of 
Mr. Hentz as president; Sebas- 
tian Rudolph, musician-printer, 
and William C. Carroll, insur- 
ance and public relations. The 
present president is James M. 
Collins, retired businessman. 

His Eminence, Dennis Cardi- 
nal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, granted to the so- 
ciety the privilege of 24 hours’ 
Exposition of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament each month in the 
Sacred Heart Chapel, in the 
Catholic Youth Association 
building at 1819 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia,; and named _ the 
Rev. James P. Sullivan, director 
ef CYA, as spiritual director. 
His successors in that post—the 
Rev. Terence A. Brady and the 


Rev. John G. Fallon—succeeded 
him also as spiritual director 
of the Adoration Society. 


The society is singularly free 
of red tape. There are no meet- 
ings, beyond the monthly devo. 
tions. Every Catholic man is 
welcome and can become a mem- 
ber merely by attending one of 
the hours and dropping into the 
attendance box a card bearing 
his name and address to enable 
Recorder John M. Connor to re- 
mind him of the period of ador- 
ation for the following and sub- 
sequent months. 


No elaborate promotion pro- 
gram is carried on. While the 


officers and hour captains are 
eager that more and more men 
shall avai] themselves of the 
privileges of the society, there 


is no recourse to arithmolatry, 
or worship of numbers, in the 
service of “a cautious, statisti- 
cal Christ,” to adapt John Boyle 
O’Reilly’s line about too highly 
organized charity. A true index 
of the society’s success lies in 
the heart of the individual mem- 
ber and in his family life. 


Each adoration hour is di- 
vided into four quarters of 
prayer and meditation. One 
period is devoted to the prayer 
of St. Alphonsus Liguori to be 
said at a visit to the Most 
Blessed Sacrament; another to 
the Act of Consecration of the 
Human Race to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, and a third to 
the Rosary of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary. 

The first quarter-hour of med- 
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itation is based on the Rhyth- 
mus of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
This famout prayer-poem, most 
widely known expression of ad- 
oration in its original Latin, 
“Adoro Te Devote,” is strangely 
unfamiliar in English prose. An 
approved English translation, as 
recited in unison by each hour- 
ly group of the Adoration So- 
ciety, is given here for the pur- 
pose of spreading a knowledge 
of its beauty and simplicity. 

“tT adore Thee devoutly, O 
hidden God, truly present under 
these veils; my heart subjects 
itself to Thee without reserve, 
for in contemplating Thee it 
feels utterly powerless. Sight, 
touch and taste are deceived con- 
cerning Thee; but hearing alone 
suffices to confirm my faith. I 
believe whatever the Son of God 
has said; nothing is more true 
than this word of Him who is 
Truth, On the cross Thy di- 
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vinity alone was concealed; but 
here Thy humanity also is hid- 
den; yet, believing and confes- 
sing both, I pray for what the 
penitent thief asked of Thee. 
I do not see Thy wounds as 
Thomas did; yet I acknowledge 
Thee as my God. Increase daily 
my faith, my hope, and my love 
for Thee. O, memorial of the 
Lord’s death, living Bread that 
givest life to man, grant that 
my soul may live of Thee, and 
always taste the swéetness of 
Thy presence. O loving Sav- 
iour, Jesus my Lord, wash away 
all my sins in Thy blood; one 
drop can save the world from 
all its crimes. Jesus, whom I 
now behold under a veil, I be- 
seech Thee, may this happen 
which I so ardently desire: May 
I, beholding Thee with Thy face 
unveiled, be forever happy in 
the vision of Thy glory. 
Amen.” 


Then, I'll Drive... 


One night when Booker T. Washington was due to give 


@ lecture in Charleston, South Carolina his train arrived be- 
hind schedule and he had only a few minutes to reach the lec- 
ture hall* Leaping down the station steps, he spotted the only 
cab available and was about to jump in when the driver, a 
slovenly white man slouching in the front seat, poked his head 
out and snarled, “No white man don’ drive no niggah in this 
heah hack!” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Mr. Washington replied, 
“All right, then, I’ll drive you. Please take the back seat!” 

And Booker T. Washington drove the hackie to the lecture 
hall, hopped out and paid his fare with words of appreciation 
that left the surly white man more dumbfounded than he was 
from being chauffered by a customer. The great Negro edu- 
cator began his lecture on time, too. 
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“JUST 
TALK” 


The Progress of the 
CANA MOVEMENT 


and Family Action 


EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0O.58.B, 


OW often the worker in the 
field of Catholic Action has 
heard over the past years the 
words: “Is Catholic Action just 
talk? When are we going to do 
something?” How often this 
writer has heard these same or 
similar words as he himself 
“talked” and wrote and used oth- 
er means for disseminating ideas 
regarding the family, striving to 
create a consuming interest in 
this exceedingly vital social unit 
that he hoped would lead to ener- 
getic action for its restoration! 
Candidly, he was never much im- 
pressed by the words. They 
seemed the offspring of exceed- 
ingly shallow thinking. They 
suggested a childish impatience, 
an unwillingness to do the hard 
and tedious groundwork so 
necessary for a bounteous har- 
vest. Then, too, they recalled 
the “talk” that comes so per- 
sistently over the ether waves 
“on the hour,” if nos even on 
every quarter-hour. Again they 
reminded of the “talk” that flows 
from Catholic pulpits year in and 
year out, not to mention Christ’s 
injunction to “go teach.” Were 
all these instances of “just 
talk”? Were they fruitless, in- 


effective? Did they fail to pro- 
duce action? Surely the answer 
had to be in the negative. It 
could not be in the affirmative, 
Talk puts ideas into our minds, 
And normally what is in our 
minds influences conduct, in- 
duces to action. 

That the answer was actually 
in the affirmative in so far as his 
own particular field of Catholic 
Action interest—the family—is 
concerned, was made very clear 
to the writer as a result of a 
recent survey of activity pro- 
grams in behalf of the family 
being carried on in the various 
dioceses of the United States. 
The study in question.showed a 
great multiplicity of activities. 
Indeed, the picture presented 
was so impressive he concluded 
that making available at least a 
brief sketch of. the same should 
do much good. He felt definitely 
that it would do much to silence 
future disparaging remarks 
about “talk” in behalf of a bet- 
ter family life, and would great- 
ly inspire and encourage the 
members of the rapidly growing 
army of apostles who are work- 
ing so energetically for the re- 
storation and betterment of our 
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little domestic worlds. He has 
decided, therefore, to invite the 
interested reader to accompany 
him as he traverses the country, 
west to east, stopping at least 
here and there momentarily 
along the way for a_ hurried 
glance at what is going on in 
the family field of action. 


Starting at San Francisco we 
find the record for the past year 
there indicates the following: 
three Cana Conferences, eight 
marriage forums (four sponsor- 
ed by the Young Ladies’ Insti- 
tute, two by the Council of Cath- 
colic Women, and one by the 
Paulist Fathers) and ten mar- 
riage courses (five sponsored by 
parish youth groups and five 
by the Young Ladies’ Institute). 
As to further plans, His Excel- 
lency, The Most Reverend John 
J. Mitty, states: “I am contem- 
plating the establishment of the 
Catholic Maternity Guild in the 
Fall. Appointment of a Family 
Life Director will be made at 
that time.” 

Archbishop Robert E. Lucey 
of San Antonio, Episcopal Chair- 
man of the Lay Organizations 
Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, re- 
ports three Cana Conferences 
within his jurisdiction, and notes 
that at one of these attendance 
reached the unusual number of 
approximately 250 married and 
unmarried couples. The Con- 
ferences, His Excellency points 
out, were sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of the Holy Family 
Guilds in conjunction with the 
Archdiocesan Catholic Action 


Office. He states further: “There 
are seven units of the Associa- 
tion of the Holy Family Guilds 
in this Archdiocese; two addi- 
tional units will be organized 
next month. These groups meet 
in the homes of the members 
once a month, at which time dis- 
cussions on family problems are 
held.” 

Several Cana Conferences are 
also recorded for the Archdiocese 
of Los Angeles. The Auxiliary 
Bishop, the Most Reverend Jo- 
seph T. McGuchen, reports that 
there is an Archdiocesan Direc- 
tor of Family Life and that 
“plans are being formulated to 
have Cana Conferences in an or- 
ganized way under archdiocesan 
auspices.” His Excellency also 
notes that “the Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women has 
conducted conferences on various 
phases of Catholic family life.” 


Attention has been given the 
family at conferences sponsored 
by the Archdiocese of Portland 
in Oregon. The Most Reverend 
Archbishop, Edward D. Howard, 
states that the Archdiocese hopes 
soon to promote a program “in 
an organized way.” Regarding 
the Cana Conference he writes: 
“T have expectation that in it we 
shall have an instrument to com- 
bat a widespread, purely secular 
disregard for family ideals.” 

The Director of Family Life 
in the Diocese of Sacramento 
reports as follows: 

“A program of Cana Confer- 
ences has been initiated in the 
Diocese. Two have been held 
in the city of Sacramento dur- 
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ing this year, with plans for the 
fall series already in prepara- 
tion. Present plans call for 
these conferences to be given 
throughout the diocese in the 
Winter of °48-'49, 


“Other organized activity con- 
‘sists chiefly in the establishment 
of clubs for young married 
couples under the title of the 
Mr. and Mrs. Club Federation. 
These are to operate on a parish 
er citywide scale. The original 
group in Sacramento has been 
in existence for three years. One 
more unit was established this 
year, and applications have been 
received from four more par- 
ishes. These will be formally 
started in the Fall. These groups 
have as their objective the social, 
spiritual and educational wel- 


fare of the young married cou- 
ples.” 
Bishop Charles F. Buddy of 


San Diego reports that Rev. 
Clarence Manns, O.F.M., is di- 
recting the family work in his 
diocese, and calls attention to 
the fact that some Cana Con- 
ferences have been held. He 
refers to a Cana Club which 
meets each week, and notes that 
the latter is “very popular and 
active.” 

Bishop Espelage, O.F.M., of 
Gallup indicates that “in several 
parishes of the diocese Cana 
Conferences have been conducted 
with the approval of the Or- 
dinary.” Archbishop Byrne of 
Santa Fe states that there have 
been “no formal Cana Confer- 
ences as yet.” His Excellency 
adds, however: “We have had a 


series of talks over the radio on 
family life, and many discourses 
have been given to members of 
the Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women, to Catholic Ac- 
tion groups, etc, etc.” 
_ From the Diocese of Reno 
comes the following word: 
“Through the agency of the Dio- 
cesan Council of Catholic Wom- 
en, which is very active in this 
Diocese, much has been done 
on the program as represented 
by the Family Life Bureau.” 
Moving eaf¥iward and into the 
central part of the country, we 
also find much evidence of or- 
ganized diocesan activities in the 
family field. In Helena, the 
Vicar-General, Monsignor D. P. 
Meade, serves as Family Life 
Director. He has_ interested 
himself in Cana Conferences, 
and reports other activities in 
behalf of the family “at the dis- 
cretion of the pastors.” Bishop 
Thomas A. Welch of Duluth and 
Bishop Meyer of Superior both 
report Cana Conference activity. 
In the Diocese of St. Cloud, there 
has been much and diverse ac- 
tivity in behalf of the family, 
under the direction of the Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Most Rev. Peter 
Bartholome, Episcopal Chair- 
man of the Family Life Bureau, 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Particular emphasis 
has been placed in the past on 
the preparation of the youth of 
the diocese for marriage. Par- 
ticipation of parishes in the 
Family Holy Hour, with renewal 
of marriage vows and public 
recitation of the pledge to Chris- 
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tian marriage advocated in mid- 
Lent in conjunction with the 
closing of the Convention of the 
National Catholic Conference on 
Family Life, was one hundred 
per cent in this diocese. 


There has been much activity 
in behalf of the family in the 
Archdiocese of St. Paul. A re- 
port covering the past two years 
states: “Father Richard T. 
Dougherty has been carrying on 
the work of the Cana Conference 
in connection with his position as 
Director of Catholic Action in 
this Archdiocese. There is a 
Cana Conference League.” Fa- 
ther Dougherty himself writes 
as follows regarding this League 
and its activities: 

‘It is a permanent organiza- 
tion comprised of 308 married 
couples. These couples make a 
series of three retreats with an 
interval of six months between 
each retreat. To date, there 
have been fourteen first retreats, 
attended by 308 couples; five 
second retreats, attended by 101 
couples; and one third retreat, 
attended by 20 couples. A total 
of twenty retreats and 429 cou- 
ples. 

“Thirty women form a com- 
mittee on arrangements. Each 
group starting the series of re- 
treats has a chairman whose 
duty it is to contact the mem- 
hers. (There are fourteen groups 
at present, each with its own 
chairman.) These chairmen also 
work with the committee on ar- 
rangements. One couple serves 
as co-chairmen of the entire or- 
ganization.” 


In Incarnation Parish in Min- 
neapolis there is an organization 
known as Cana Couples. This . 


‘group holds monthly meetings. 


In conjunction with an institute 
conducted for several hundred 
delegates of the St. Paul Arch- 
diocesan Council of Catholic 
Men early in January, the pres- 
ent writer gave a series of eight 
lectures on the “Adolescent 
Boy.” 

The other three archdioceses 
along the Mississippi also have 
well-organized activities in the 
family field. In the Archdiocese 
of Dubuque such a leading role 
had been played for some time 
past by a member of the Arch- 
diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women, Auleen B. Eberhardt, 
that she was singled out in 1947 
by the Family Life Bureau as 
one of three recipients of the 
Family Catholic Award (pre- 
sented annually to individuals 
who have particularly distin- 
guished themselves in work in 
behalf of the family). 


The term, “Cana Conference,” 
is closely associated with St. 
Louis. The term was first used 
by a lay woman in that city, 
and Rev. Edward Dowling, S8.J., 
of St. Louis, has been one of the 
leaders in the Cana Conference 
movement, There has also been 
for some time in St. Louis a fam- 
ily radio program. 

An extensive program of fam- 
ily action has been carried on in 
the Archdiocese of New Orleans 
for some years past. Prominent 
agencies in this work have been 
the Council of Catholic School 
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Cooperative Clubs of New Or- 
leans and the Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women. The 
Archdiocese was one of the first 
jurisdictions to follow the lead 
of the National Catholic Confer- 
ence on Family Life, and select 
annually a Catholic Mother of 
the year. 

_A truly remarkable amount of 
organized effort is being put 
forth in behalf of family life in 
the Archdiocese of Chicago. 
More than the merest outline of 
the program of action there is 
out of question here. We shall 


content ourselves, therefore, with 
just mentioning the splendid 
counselling work organized un- 
der the direction of the Chancel- 
lor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. 
Burke,” the highly organized 


Cana activities carried on under 
the direction of Rev. John Egan, 
the far-flung family activities of 
the Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women, and the mar- 
riage preparation program— 
carried on outside the school 
system by the young Christian 
Workers, and inside the high 
schools by way of courses on 
marriage and family life and in 
the form of so-called Nazareth 
Conferences. To the west, in 
the Diocese of Springfield in Il- 
linois, several Cana Conferences 
have been held and the Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women has 
been very active in the family 
field. 

In the Archdiocese of Detroit 
the Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women has been doing 
yeoman work in this field for 


some time past. Orientation 
courses have been given parish 
chairmen, who in turn haye 
guided family action programs 
in their respective parishes, 
Twenty-five Cana Conferences 
were conducted in the archdio- 
cese the past year. Large num- 
bers of groups have interested 
themselves in the study of the 
family and in parent education 
or child care and training. A 
considerable amount of counsel- 
ling is done. In both the Diocese 
of Marquette and that of Lans- 
ing plans call for the immediate 
extension of family activities. 
Calling attention to the fact that 
he had but very recently come 
to the Diocese of Marquette, His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Thomas L. Noa, writes: “I hope 
to appoint a Family Life Di- 
rector. We are planning to in- 
augurate some Cana Conferences 
this summer.” The Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Lansing, Rev. 
Charles Keating, states: “Some 
work has been done in the in- 
dividual parishes and plans are 
being formulated for inception 
of the Cana and Pre-Cana Con- 
ferences. We hope to have this 
program started in the near fu- 
ture.” 

Rev. Joseph Halloran has for 
several years been promoting 4 
program of family activities in 
the Archdiocese of Milwaukee. 
Now that he has been officially 
appointed Director of Family 
Life for the Archdiocese, he aims 
notably to enlarge his program. 
In the Diocese of Green Bay sev- 
eral Cana Conferences were held 
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the past year. Father John Muel- 
ler and several other priests of 
Green Bay have for a number 
of years been carrying on an 
intensive program for family 
Catholic action, using the cell 
technique in their work. 


The family was the theme of 
a provincial meeting of the 
Councils of Catholic Women in 
the State of Indiana, held at 
Indianapolis in the Spring of 
last year. The bishops of all 
the dioceses of the province par- 
ticipated in this convention. Par- 
ent Education Groups and Cana 
Conferences had been popular in 
this territory already for some 
time before the provincial gath- 
ering. Pre-Cana Conferences 
are mentioned in a report from 
Evansville. The Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, the Most Rev. John F. 
Noll, after stating that quite a 
number of Cana Conferences had 
been held in his diocese “and 
with good success,” adds that 
“the family is the theme of each 
parish unit of the NCCW this 
year.” 

Family Catholic Action pro- 
grams have been developed to a 
high pitch in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati and in most of the 
dioceses of the province. In 
great part the work in the en- 
tire province has been spear- 
headed by the local Councils of 
Catholic Women. At Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, there is 
a permanent Family Life Insti- 
tute. This was founded by the 
energetic President of the school, 
Rey. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J. In 
Cleveland there has been, for 
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fully a decade past, a Diocesan 
Family Life Conference. Cana 
Conferences were held in the 
past year in all the dioceses of 
the Cincinnati Province except 
the relatively new jurisdiction 
of Steubenville. The writer just 
recently discussed potential fam- 
ily activities with units of the 
Lay Union in all the deaneries 
of this diocese. Organized pro- 
grams of action will undoubted- 
ly soon be in full swing. 


Rev. Fred Mann, C.SS.R., one 
of the outstanding apostles of 
the Cana Conference Movement, 
explained the purpose and oper- 
ation of the Cana Conferences 
to the priests of the Diocese of 
Covington at a series of dean- 
ery meetings during the past 
year. Present plans of the Bish- 
op, the Most Reverend William 
T. Mulloy, call for the prepara- 
tion of several priests to carry 
on Cana Conference work in the 
diocese. Several Conferences 
have already been held. 

Several Cana Conferences have 
also been reported for the year 
for the Archdioceses of Louis- 
ville, Omaha, and Denver. From 
Mobile comes word from His Ex- 
cellency, Bishop Thomas J. Too- 
len, that a number of Cana Con- 
ferences have been conducted in 
Alabama. The bishop adds that 
family life meetings have been 
sponsored by the Diocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, and states 
that the Director of Family Life 
has extensive plans for the year 
ahead. 

Moving towards the east coast, 
one continues to find many evi- 
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dences of organized action in be- 
half of the family. Apparently, 
Cana Conferences are not yet 
as common in the East as they 
are in the Middle West. How- 
ever, they are far from unknown. 
In fact, in such dioceses as Har- 
risburg and Hartford Cana ac- 
tivity is well organized and 
growing ‘with unusual rapidity. 
Scattered Conferences are also 
reported from the Archdioceses 
of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, Newark and Boston, 
and from a number of their suf- 
fragan sees. In the recently es- 
tablished Archdiocese of Wash- 
ington, Rev. John S. Spence has 
been appointed Director of Fam- 
ily Life and has a detailed pro- 
gram of action in preparation. 
Several Cana Conferences were 
held in the Archdiocese in the 
past year. The present writer 
addressed five groups in Wash- 
ington, interested in family life 
in the Fall of ’47 and Spring of 
’48. There have been still other 
activities in behalf of the fam- 
ily in the Archdiocese. 


The Diocese of Richmond re- 
ports several Cana Conferences, 
a correspondence course on Mar- 
riage and Parenthood, a number 
of Mothers’ Clubs, and special 
family programs of action spon- 
sored by the Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women. The Most Rev. 
Vincent Waters, announcing the 
* appointment of Father Francis 
Howard as Director of Family 
Life for the Diocese of Raleigh, 
expresses the belief that with 
this appointment the program 
of action in behalf of the family 


in the diocese will soon be ela). 
orated. From Nashville, 
nessee, the Most Reverend Wi. 
liam L. Adrian writes: “Among 
other projects, we have had sey. 
eral Cana Conferences and r. 
treats for both married peopk 
and for prospective spouses, 
young men and women.” 


The Most Rev. William J. Ha. 
fey, Bishop of Scranton, reports 
a number of Cana Conferences 
conducted over the past few 
years under the auspices of the 
University of Scranton. His 
Excellency also writes of a “dio- 
cesan program of consecrating 
the homes to the Sacred Heart 
and the development of the Fan- 
ily Rosary to the extent that we 
count now approximately forty 
thousand homes having the Fan- 
ily Rosary.” Scranton’s neigh- 
boring see to the west, Erie, also 
has shown much activity in the 
family field. It is one of the 
Dioceses that chooses annually a 
diocesan Mother-of-the-Year. 


The Most Rev. John F. 0’ 
Hara, C.S8.C., writes from Buf- 
falo:.. 


“A year ago, at the suggestion 
of the Family Life Bureau of 
the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Cana Wednesday 
was observed in the Diocese of 
Buffalo. (This was the closing 
day of the Annual Convention of 
the National Catholic Conference 
on Family Life.) At the invi- 
tation of the reverend pastors, 
thousands of couples through- 
out the diocese came to their re- 
spective churches to renew thei? 
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marriage vows. Great blessings 
came from this remarkable dem- 
onstration of faith in the sanc- 
tity of marriage. It was a quiet, 
holy, beautiful protest against 
the twin evils that most threaten 
our society, divorce and birth 
control. It was forthright ex- 
pression of confidence in God, 
who instituted the family as the 
basic unit of society, and whose 
watchful Providence defends 
family life against materialistic 
assaults. An overwhelming dem- 
onstration of belief in the sanc- 
tity of motherhood is called for 
this year.” 


An elaborate program of fam- 
ily action has been carried on for 


some years past in the Buffalo. 


Diocese. In very great part this 
program is aimed at encourag- 
ing and helping young mothers. 
It has been sponsored by the 
Bishops’ Committee for Christ- 
ian Home and Family. In the 
Diocese of Rochester units of 
the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumni have done much 
to develop interest in family pro- 
grams of action. In the Diocese 
of Brooklyn a large variety of 
activities looking towards family 
betterment has been fostered by 
the Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women. 

Variety also characterizes the 
family action program .of. the 
Archdiocese of Boston. The Most 
‘Rev. Auxiliary Bishop, John 
Wright, describes it in some de- 
tail as follows, after noting that 
the Cana Conference had not yet 
been introduced: 

“The purposes of the Family 


Life Movement are served in 
very great part by some of the 
other programs here in the Arch- 
diocese. For example, the newly 
organized Archdiocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies has spon- 
sored an annual Family Com- 
munion Sunday and this affair 
has been extremely successful. 
The Diocesan League of Catholic 
Women has undertaken to assist 
His Excellency, The Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop, in sending 
baptismal blessings to every 
child baptized in the Archdiocese 
of Boston on or after Holy Sat- 
urday of 1947. This program has 
occasioned enormous spiritual 
good and brought a sense of 
Christian spiritual unity among 
all the families blessed by chil- 
dren during the past year. This 
same organization has sponsored 
courses in preparation for mar- 
riage for unmarried girls and 
joint courses for young married 
couples. Several Diocesan Con- 
gresses have been dedicated to 
Family Life and kindred sub- 
jects. This year the State of 
Massachusetts faces a referen- 
dum on legalized contraception. 
In connection with this fight on 
a moral issue there will be an 
intensified campaign of educat- 
ion and inspiration of family 
morality.” 

The National Family Convent- 
ion, sponsored annually by the 
Family Life Bureau, was held in 
mid-Lent of 1948 at Hartford, 
Connecticut. All dioceses in the 
New England area were well 
represented at this gathering. 
One general session, addressed 
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by the Most Reverend Archbish- 
op of Boston, had fully three 
thousand in attendance. Much 
enthusiasm was aroused by the 
Convention. This will undoubt- 
edly show itself in practical ways 
in the form of many renewed 
efforts in behalf of a finer and 
higher family life. 

The foregoing is a hurried 
attempt to picture in some detail 
the family activities going on in 
various parts of the country. In 
summary form the survey recent- 
ly made shows the following for 
the past year: some organized 
activities in behalf of the family 
in 88 dioceses; one or more Cana 
Conferences in 63 dioceses; the 
appointment of Family Life Di- 
rectors in 82 dioceses, with ap- 
pointment of an additional 138 
pending. Combined, the general 
summary and the detailed de- 
scription produce an impressive 
picture. Yet, at that, it is a pict- 
ure that is by no means complete. 
For example, the manifold fam- 
ily activities of the many local 
units of the National Council of 
Catholic Women have been given 
little more than incidental men- 
tion. Yet, as a matter of fact, 


the programs of family action of 
this federated group alone would 
produce a most gratifying and 
comforting picturé. And_ still 
more, much more, could be added, 
Just to mention the following: 
the courses on Marriage and the 
Family being taught in Catholic 
educational institutions; the 
attention given the family in the 
Catholic press; the continuous 
stream of radio talks on the fam- 
ily promoted by the National 
Council of Catholic Men and local 
groups; the work of the Family 
Theatre; the endless number of 
discussion clubs extending over 
the country; the movement for 
the Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart in the Home; the nation- 
wide observance in parishes of 
such spiritual and inspirational 
activities as the renewal of the 
marriage vow and the pledge to 
Christian marriage. 

“Just talk?” Then surely the 
lesson is: “Let’s have more of 
it.” The time is ripe. Action in 
behalf of the family is riding 
the tide. Let’s make the most of 
it. It is bound to lead on to fort- 
une —to fortune for the family, 
for God and country. 


“My dear,” said Mrs, Newlywed, her face flushed with the 
excitement of her afternoon in the kitchen, “I want you to be 
perfectly frank with me now. What would you suggest to im- 
prove these doughnuts I made today?” 
“Well,” replied Mr, Newlywed, lifting one with a slight 
effort, “I think it might be better if you made the hole big- 


ger.” 


The most optimistic man we know of is a guy 98 years old 
who is worrying about how high taxes will be ten years from 


now.—Manly Signal. 


I'm Misunderstood 


But I’m glad He understands me 


FIRST things I did were wrong. 

I got myself born a twin, 
and I picked a twin sister who is 
so resourceful and dynamic that 
I am merely her shadow. I did 
these things wrong. I admit it. 
So there I was, and with a lot 
of growing up to do. 

I managed to grow up all 
right, into a modern girl who 
couldn’t dance. I don’t know why. 
I just never had rhythm. My 
feet never ached to dance, when 
the music wanted them to. I 
could never find a boy who liked 
me well enough to teach me to 
dance moderately well, the way 
the ads say that anyone can. 

I’m misunderstood. My hus- 
band loves to dance, but he 
picks up the baby, instead of 
me. He pins a bow in her hair 
and dances round and round the 
room with her, while I sit and 
smile at them (it says here). 

Oh, yes. I have a husband. 
That was one thing I did right. 
I’m average about that! But did 
I pick a nice homely man who 
drinks like a fish and spends 
every other night out with the 
boys? I did not. I was differ- 
ent. I married a man who is so 
kind, and so handsome that it 
not only takes my breath away 
to look at him, but he takes the 
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breath away from any prospec- 
tive female friends I may have, 
too. And when I notice, and try 
to act normal with the preda- 
tory female, I’m misunderstood. 

And did I have one beautiful 
baby, or two homely babies, or 
three average babies? Oh, no. I 
had four beautiful babies. i 

Now any modern woman 
knows that children are either 
a big nuisance, a biological nec- 
essity, or simply something one 
doesn’t have if one is to be ac- 
cepted. 

Well, 


I’m not accepted, so 
there. And my children are only 
occasionally a nuisance. 
However, if this keeps up, 
pretty soon I won’t care whether 
I’m accepted or not. Pretty soon 


it won’t matter. I'll gather my 
own children around my own 
piano, and we'll sing songs and 
eat popcorn; and I'll sit on the 
sofa with my handsome husband 
while our children raise “cain” 
around us. 

And soon I won’t care that 
the baby sitters won’t come to 
our house because there are too 
many of us. I'll have raised one 
or two of my own. So there! 

Oh, by the way, I’m a Catho- 
lie too. Nobody understands 
that, but I thought I’d say it 
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anyway. We are something 
very unusual and queer. 


Even the Catholics didn’t un- 
derstand us the other morning. 
Our church is a mission church, 
and we have Mass at 9 a. m. 
every second Sunday. We were 
so happy for this day. Our old- 
-est daughter was to go to Com- 
munion with us, while the three 
youngest were to be left in the 
pew to fidget by themselves. 


I began bright and early Sat- 


urday morning, cleaning house, 
baking cinnamon rolls, making 
potato salad, and a jello mold. 
The two younger children chas- 
ed the chickens round and round 
the yard until they- caught two 
young roosters, and we all pick- 
ed and cleaned them. 

Things were going along 
beautifully. I even had an hour 
to catch up on my ironing, and 
to mend the lining of baby’s Sun- 
day coat. I set the alarm an hour 
early for the next morning, just 
to be sure, and laid out the 
clothes. 


I was awake with the dawn. 
When the alarm rang, my hus- 
band and I jumped out of bed, 
he into a pair of overalls to milk 
the eight cows in a hurry, I into 
a housecoat, to build up the fire 
and bathe the baby. 


The small children ate like 
angels. They helped to dress 
themselves. The buttons went 
nicely. I sent the oldest girl out 
to feed the chickens. I looked 


out to see if I could see my hus-_ 


band. There was just an hour 
and a_half to go. 


There was my husband about 
a mile away, on top of the hill 
after the cows. Of all mornings, 
this morning they wouldn’t come 
home by themselves! 


Turning back to my own busi- 
ness, I went on tying shoe laces, 
buttoning buttons, and turning 
down socks. 


I did up my own hair, dressed 
like a dream (well, my idea of a 
dream, anyway) and _ waited, 
And waited. And waited. 

At last my husband came. His 
work was done. He dressed in 
a flash, we all trooped out to the 
ear and settled ourselves with a 
sigh. We had made it. There 
was still half an hour until Mass 
began and we had to drive a 
mere 10 miles. 

Joe stepped on the starter. 
Nothing happened. 


He stepped again. 
happened. 

We went back into the house 
and ate a dismal breakfast. 

Now we are misunderstood! 
The people won’t like it, the par- 
ish priest is too busy to say so, 
but he wouldn’t like it. The 
children thought I was a stinker 
to get them dressed up like that 
for nothing. My husband was 
hungry and crabby, and didn’t 
quite understand how it hap- 
pened. 

I don’t understand it either. 

I’m glad He understands me, 
Up There, or I wouldn’t have the 
strength to get up an hour ear- 
lier next church day, and try it 
all over again. 


Nothing 


Incident on the Highway 


A Short Story 


PAUL SAUER 


JELLO, Major Bright But- and every day, and every hour, 


tons.” 

“Par... why, Ann. Ann, it’s 
you.” 

“Fred! Of course it’s me. I 
may be a school teacher... and 
it may be awfuly bad grammar, 
but it’s still me. You might have 
guessed that I’d meet your train, 
darling. After all, you’re the 
only sweetheart I have. And it 
has been such a long time, 
Fred.” 


“Yes, Ann, it has, Five years, 
Five ... long years.” 


“Sush, Major. There might be 
someone around who can add.” 

“But they would have to know 
how old you were when I left 
if they were to catch on. Why, 
you’re still only a school-girl.” 

“On the wrong side of the 
desk, darling.” 


“...and I’m... well, a bit 
gray, but let me tell you, those 
frauleins still looked twice when 
I passed.” 

“Trying to make me jealous?” 

“You know I’m not. But what 
are we standing here for? [’ll 
call a cab and we'll go to the 
club. You can powder your nose 
while I toss my bags into a room 
and wash up. Then we’ll dance, 
a dance for every year I’ve been 
away, then one for every month, 


How does that sound?” 

“Wonderful, except that you 
won’t call a cab. I have my car 
right out front.” 


“Your car? I had forgotten. 
But you did write about a car 
once, didn’t you. It’s a business 
coupe, a bit ancient, you said, 
and a bit temperamental, but 
chivalrous enough to have no 
more than one flat a month.” 

“That's Hesperus all right. 
I’m surprised that you remem- 
bered. You used to have such a 
disappointing memory, 
know.” 

“I know; and, oh my, what a 
ribbing it used to let me in for. 
Compared to what I was, though, 
I’m a regular prodigy now. Why 
I even remember that if I walk 
to that door with these bags... 
like this ... and if you hold it 
open... like that... I'll still 
uh... get stuck.” 

“Major, you look so _ inade- 
quate. I’m afraid you forget 
that one goes through that door 
sidewise with travelling bags.” 

“You’re right. But _ say, 
where’s the car?” 

“Here, in front of us. Isn’t it 
noble? Wait just a second ’til I 
open the luggage compartment. 
There. Throw the bags in and 
then we can start. But you were 
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going to say something, darling.” 

“Yes, Ann, I was. I was going 
to say that I’ll never forget any- 
thing you wrote in those letters. 
They were the dearest things 
that I had in Europe, the only 
cheerful, decent thing left in my 
world. They .. but hold on there. 
Are you sure you want to drive? 
I can do it if you like.” 


“No thank you, Major. Hes- 
perus is an outlaw car. He func- 
tions only for me.” 


“All right, if you insist. But 
say, that’s odd. You called the 
car ‘he’. In the service we called 
most everything ‘she’.” 

“It’s all in the point of view, 
darling. Psychology, you know. 
All the boys thought about were 
‘she’s’; all I’ve thought about 
was a ‘he’... and the ‘he’ was 
you. I’m a brazen hussy for say- 
ing it, but can you possibly know 
how much I love you? Did my 
letters give you any idea of the 
voleano in my heart? Did my 
dreams seep through and show 
between the lines?” 


“Yes, and yes, and yes. And 
I’m afraid that mine did the 
same, didn’t they?” 

“Afraid, Fred? You said eee 
afraid.” 


“Yes, ... It was a slip. But 
I’m a coward if I say that it 
isn’t the right word. I’ve... 
watch that light . . . Sorry. I’m 
used to riding with daredevil 
corporals, you know.” 

“You’ve what, Fred?” 

“T’ve been wondering how I'd 
tell you. I don’t want to hurt 
you. I... don’t want you to 


think that I love you any less 
than... well, than any man 
loved any woman, because I co 
love you. But those dreams of 
yours that seeped through, they 
were dreams of a different me. 
I’m not what I was. I’'m.... 
hard, I guess. And I can’t let 
you marry a hard man, Ann. 
You don’t deserve that kind of 
a break.” 

“Stop. You’re talking non- 
sense. I’m angry with you for 

“No, don’t be. Please don’t be 
angry ... because it isn’t non- 
sense; it’s true. Do you think I 
could hurt you like this if it 
weren’t? Do you think I like to 
look at what has happened to 
me, to drag into the light the 
fossil of what I thought was my 
heart? I know that it’s true. I 
saw it happening, but I couldn't 
help myself. 

“It wasn’t just the killing. I 
wasn’t close to that. Bullets 
travel far, and the death I brush- 
ed against wasn’t the work of 
my own hands. Besides, I was 
new at the game, full of ideals, 
hopped yp with Democracy they 
used to say. No, the killing 
might have been a part, but it 
wasn’t all. It was these last 
years that changed me. I didn’t 
write about it; I couldn’t. How 
could I send those starving eyes, 
those homeless hulks back to 
you? 


“You don’t know what the 
Army did to me. They put me 
in charge of the food... me, 
the guy who used to beat an egg 
into a pan of milk for every 
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skinny cat that meowed under 
the window. Only there wasn’t 
any food. For us there was, but 
not for the people, not enough, 
not nearly enough, even when 
you gave your own away. I did 
what I could. I measured. I 
counted. I checked, and checked, 
and rechecked, and still it would 
not stretch. I pleaded for more. 
There wasn’t any. And still the 
starving faces came to me. 

“I turned them away, turned 
hundreds away, thousands. 
Mothers, not strong mothers 
with full breasts, but scarecrow 
mothers with half-starved ba- 
bies. Old men with more whisk- 
ers and bone than flesh. And 
children, even the wailing, dirty, 
dying, loveable little kids. I 
turned them all away. 

“For months they never left 
me, not at night, not asleep, not 
awake, not cursing, not praying. 
They haunted me. They clawed 
at my full, fat face. They 
scratched at my arms to suck 
the blood. They cried. Lord, 
how they cried. 

“Then all at once they stopped. 
The lines were just as long, but 
the nightmares were gone. I still 


me. 


said ‘No,’ but it didn’t hurt. I 
was done then, Ann. I was hard, 
hopelessly hard, You see it, don’t 
you?” 

“You have to see it—Ann, look 
out. That car ahead... it’s 
swerving. It’s not going to make 
that turn ... My God! 

“Stop. We’ve got stop. 
We've got to go back and see 
what we can do... That’s it. 
Now quick, Ann, quick.” 

“I’m coming ... but watch 
yourself. It isn’t burning, is it?” 

“No, but it’s a total washout. 
Here ... hold the door open 
while I look inside. That’s 
right.” 

“What is it, Fred? Bad?” 

“Plenty bad... look. They’re 
only kids. He couldn’t have been 
more than twenty. She might 
have been that too, or nineteen. 
And the baby?” 

“About three months, I guess.” 

“Three months... yes. It’s a 
rotten, horrible thing. That’s a 
family there . . . three young- 
sters, They never had a chance 
to get started. Life was...” 

“Fred! Fred, darling, look at 
Oh, Fred, you’re crying.” 


Family Facts And Figures 


A total of 2,014,848 marriage licenses was issued in the 
United States during 1947, according to revised figures. Ne- 
braska and Iowa were the only states to register increases over 
1946. Heaviest decreases from 1946 were in Kansas, Delaware 
and Montana—in each case associated with adoption of pre- 


marital examination laws. 


Population of school age (5 to 17 years) in the continental 
U.S. on July 1, 1946, was about 28,944,000. 


THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


HEREDITY 


GREGOR MENDEL 
Monk-Scientist 


ToDpay the world is giving 

due credit to one of the 
greatest Catholic scientists who 
ever lived, a man who made his 
contributions even before the 
immortal Pasteur showed the 
world that innumerable diseases 
are carried from man to man 
by means of invisible and 


treacherous little beasts known 
as “bacteria.” The name of this 
famous man is Gregor Mendel, 
an Augustinian monk who laid 


the foundations of one of the 
most important sciences—the 
science of genetics. 

The story of this world re- 
nowned scientist goes back to 
the year 1822. In that year a 
boy was born in a small Aus- 
trian village to a farmer whose 
name was Anton Mendel. The 
child was christened Johann, 
and as a youngster he showed a 
great deal of interest in helping 
his father who owned a fruit 
farm and an apiary. 

At the age of twenty-one, Jo- 
hann decided that he would join 
the Order of Augustinians and 
devote his life to prayer and 
study within the ancient mon- 
astery’s walls at Bruenn. He 
adopted the monastic name of 
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O. A. BATTISTA 


Gregor, and in 1843 embarked 
upon a career of prayerful sci- 
entific investigation as a hum- 
ble monk. 

Gregor Mendel discovered 
most of his laws by experiment- 
ing with the common edible pea 
in a small plot of ground which 
served as a garden. The laws 
which his experiments brought 
to light, and the splendid ex- 
planations given to them by 
Mendel, are today the basis of 
the modern science of genetics 
and the fundamentals of the 
equally important science of bi- 
ology which is taught to mil- 
lions of students throughout the 
world. 

Is there a_ scientific back- 
ground for the common state- 
ment that certain things “run 
in the family”? Can bad habits 
be passed on from generation to 
generation? Can a father in 
some way contribute his abili- 
ties to his children? What de- 
termines the color of a person’s 
skin, eyes, or hair? Why is it 
that no matter how many gen- 
erations of Chinese bind their 
children’s feet, the succeeding 
generation will have normal 
feet? Why do African natives 
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have to go through their tor- 
turous mutilations with each 
generation? 

The answers to these and 
many more questions about 
heredity in all living species 
stem from the postulates based 
on the original Mendelian find- 
ings. For many of the laws 
which Gregor Mendel found by 
studying succeeding generations 
‘of plants, have since been found 
to apply with equal validity to 
animals and to man. 

Of course, Mendel discovered 
his laws only because he was a 
holy and patient man. Over a 
period of many years he studied 
the growth behavior of countless 
thousands of plants. 

Like so manyYof the laws of 
nature, the laws of heredity are 


valid and apply only when very 
large numbers of plants, ani- 
mals, or human beings are con- 


sidered. ‘For a long time, sci- 
entists were handicapped in 
their investigations of geneti- 
cal laws for this reason. 

Eventually, the common fruit- 
fy, a tiny animal known as 
“Drosophila” which seems to 
appear from nowhere the mo- 
ment fruit is left about, was 
selected as the principal sub- 
ject for the bulk of research on 
animal heredity. Many text- 
books have since been written 
about the important scientific 
findings which have been made 
by studying tens of thousands 
of generations of this little in- 
sect. 

It should be emphasized in no 
uncertain way that the science 


of genetics as expounded by 
Mendel concerned itself only 
with the development of our 
physical bodies. In no way does 
it concern itself with the hu- 
man soul, whose origin and cre- 
ation is of God’s own making, 
and beyond human comprehen- 
sion. 

Starting out as a speck of liv- 
ing matter so small] that a mag- 
nifying glass would be required 
to see it, your body has grown 
in accordance with God’s blue- 
print into the remarkable ma- 
chine which it now is. And in 
that first speck of living matter 
nature sealed the total and un- 
changeable hereditary charac- 
teristics you now possess. 

For locked within the first 
cell of human life were a total 
of forty-eight chromosomes, the 
tiny units of protoplasm which 
serve to transfer hereditary 
traits from generation to gen- 
eration. Half of the original 
chromosomes came to you from 
your father, and the other half 
from your mother. These mi- 
croscopic ‘bundles or packets con- 
taining the hereditary factors 
are called chromosomes because 
they are colorless in their nat- 
ural state and must be dyed 
with special colors in order to 
be seen and studied under the 
microscope. 

The original speck of living 
matter from which your body 
began to grow has multiplied it- 
self hundreds of billions of 
times. If you are an adult there 
are literally trillions upon tril- 
lions of life cells in your body, 
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but each and every one of these 
cells contains exactly forty- 
eight chromosomes which are 
the same in every respect as 
those which you received orig- 
inally from your parents. 

This means that the initial 
cell of life multiplied and ex- 
panded with tremendous speed, 
billions of its offspring fitting 
into that pattern which pro- 
duced your eyes, other billions 
forming your nose, and so on, 

It has been calculated on a 
statistical basis that there was 
only one chance in over 60,000,- 
000 that the chromosomes which 
you inherited from your father 
might have been the same as the 
ones which he had inherited 
from his father. Even if this 
most unlikely combination of 
chromosomes did occur, it would 
still mean that you inherited 
only a fraction of your father’s 
chromosomes because at the in- 
stant of conception you received 
an equal number of them from 
your mother. 

It is easy to understand, 
therefore, that certain skills 
and hereditary talents are not 
passed on from generation to 
generation. The mental equip- 
ment with which a child starts 
out in life does not depend on 
the number of college degrees 
held by the father, his social 
standing, or the number of dig- 
its in his bank account. : 

What’s more, the laws of 
heredity make the arguments 
of the euthanasiasts and the 
birth controllers fade into thin 
air. Nature has been extremely 


fair, for she never plays fa- 
vorites to the fortuitous cir- 
cumstances of noble birth or 
great wealth. She has not made 
provisions for a great artist to 
pass his talent on to his children 
with any degree of certainty. 
But she has been equally impar- 
tial in seeing to it that a notor- 
ious criminal or thief will not 
pass on his.anti-social tenden- 
cies, 

Of course, it is true that en- 
vironment or the conditions un- 
der which children are brought 
up may have a great influence 
on their adult behavior. 


For example, a man who is a 
brilliant lawyer, businessman, 
educator or scientist, and an 
honest citizen, may be able to 
provide home atmosphere and 
social prestige which will induce 
his children to develop their 
God-given hereditary capabili- 
ties. Similarly, a father who is 
intemperate and irresponsible is 
bound to place his children at a 
very serious disadvantage, even 
though they may have started 
out in life with a most remark- 
able set of 48 chromosomes. 


It is difficult, without getting 
technical, to give specific ex- 
amples which illustrate the laws 
of genetics, But we have all 
seen families in which the chil- 
dren have hair of different col- 
ors, eyes that may be blue, or 
gray, or brown. The Mendelian 
laws state, for instance, that 
two blue-eyed parents will have, 
with very few exceptions, blue- 
eyed children. Facial resem- 
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plances like the contours of the 
nose, the shape of the cheek- 
bones, and complexion § are 
known to be patterned according 
to the laws of heredity, also. 

The building of the human 
body is an achievement which is 
beyond parallel. It takes place 
according to the most compli- 
eated blueprints, and it grows 
from a little nick of human flesh 
that is millions of times smaller 
than a pin-head. Verily, our 
bodies are impressive monu- 
ments which reveal the Perfec- 
tion of God’s Handiwork. 

The humble monk, Gregor 
Mendel, advanced our frontiers 
of knowledge when he brought 


to light fundamental laws per- 
taining to the growth and be- 
havior of all forms of life. Look- 
ing back it appears Providential, 
indeed, that such vital life-pat- 
terns should have come to life 
through the study of the com- 
mon garden pea in a little plot 
of ground within the bounds of 
a famous Catholic monastery. 

Although we have learned 
much from our understanding 
of the science of genetics found- 
ed by the holy monk Mendel, 
there is world-wide agreement 
that today no other science of- 
fers greater promise for future 
long range social benefits to 
mankind. 


Strengthening The Family 


Marriage statistics and the rising birth rate give evidence 
of the establishment in recent years of many new American 
families. To safeguard these families and to do everything pos- 
sible toward creating a congenial atmosphere for family life, we 
as Catholic women pledge ourselves to hold up before the eyes 
of the world the ideal of the Christian home and Christian 
family life as the truest source of happiness for the individual 
and for the family, and as the surest guarantee of the common 
welfare. 

To this end, we will be alert not only to combat the forces 
that threaten family life but to offer in their stead positive con- 
structive alternatives that are fundamental to happy family 
life. We will be constantly watchful to speak an encouraging 
word or to give ready help to the inexperienced, the misguided, 
the troubled, and the discouraged wife or mother. In short, we 
pledge ourselves to show forth the Holy Family in our own 
family living and to bring their ideals to those who know them 
not, so that this most Happy Family may sanctify the homes of 
those who lack the blessings of Christian family living.— 
N.C.C.W. Resolution, 


The hardest tumble one can take is over his own bluff.— 
—Atchison Globe. 


"meaner, 


Three Old Meanies 


The Doctor, the Dentist 
and the Prizefighter 


WILL LOZIER 


Y three brothers are the 


worst brothers a girl ever 
had. 


Harry (he’s the doctor) is 
just plain mean. I might say 
right here that I’m the only one 
in the family that has any kind 
of a disposition at all. 

I was talking about Harry’s 
meanness. In the first place he 
looks very ferocious. He hasn’t 
been out of medical school long 
and just to illustrate his nature 
what did he do but get himself 
a job the first thing vaccinating 
poor helpless little school chil- 
dren. Every Monday and Thurs- 
day he dashes from one school 
house to another just trying to 
see how many sore arms he can 
give to the kids.. He does it 
- practically free of charge which 
goes to prove that he actually 
enjoys it. 


Then Frank (he’s the dentist) 
is just as mean as Harry and 
’ sometimes: I think he’s even 
He isn’t really a den- 
tist’ at all and if necessary I can 
prove it, because he told me that 
he didn’t know how to put in a 
filling or do a prophylaxis. All 
he does is pull teeth. I guess 
that shows you the kind of a 


brother he is. He calls himself 
a specialist but it’s only an ex- 
cuse to pull teeth all day and | 
heard him tell Harry that he'd 
rather remove an_ impaction 
(whatever that is) than eat a 
good dinner. 

Joey, my other brother, is 
only twenty-three. I hate to 
admit it but he’s a prize fighter. 
Right now he’s in training over 
in Jersey. Isn’t that stupid? 

Joey’s going to fight Tiger 
Callahan, the light weight cham- 
pion, for the title next week. 
Personally I hope that Mr. Cal- 
lahan teaches Joey a good les- 
son but I got a letter from Joey 
yesterday confessing that he in- 
tended to kill Mr. Calahan. I 
was going to show the letter 
to the police but Harry and 
Frank jumped on me and now I 
don’t know which way to turn. 

You’d think  they’d be 
ashamed to pick on poor little 
me but they seem to get a fiend- 
ish pleasure out of it. Frank’s 
always trying to scare me by 
saying he’s going to take all 
my teeth out, but I noticed the 
other day when I had the tooth 
ache he told Mama to make me 
go to the dentist. He knows 
that if he put his finger inside 
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of my mouth that I'd bite it. 


off. 

Harry is just as bad, I was 
awful sick with the mumps and 
I thought maybe I was going to 
die. The whole left side of my 
face was. swollen up like a ba- 
loon and Harry just sat and 
laughed at me. Then Joey came 
home and said he’d sock me on 
the other side of the jaw so that 
both sides would be swollen and 
people would think I was fat. 

It took me an awful long time 
to get well and then I had to 
start to school again. I really 
wouldn’t mind school if it wasn’t 
for Cecil. He’s the boy that sits 
right next to me. The very 


first day he pulled my hair rib- 
bon off when the teacher wasn’t 
looking and wouldn’t give it 


back to me. I told him I’d get 
even and I certainly did. 

He always rides a bicycle to 
schoo] and keeps ringing a silly 
bell he has screwed on to the 
handle bars. He pretends like 
he’s driving a big automobile 
but it’s only his old bicycle. 
After he stole my hair ribbon 
from me I waited down at the 
corner for him and when he 
came riding by I gave him a 
shove. 

I was awful sorry right away 
because he fell off on the side 
walk and I was afraid he was 
hurt—which I guess he was. 
Harry’s office is up in the next 
block so I took Cecil right over 
there. Harry looked at him on 
the inside with some kind of a 
machine he’s got and told Cecil 
he was more scared than hurt. 


Then Cecil said one of his 
front teeth was loose so Harry 
got right in his car and he and 
Cecil went over to Frank’s of- 
fice and Frank took an X-ray 
picture and said Cecil’s tooth 
was the very best tooth he had 
ever seen. Then [ told Cecil I 
wanted him to give me my hair 
ribbon and he said he’d bring it 
over after supper. 

As soon as Cecil left the of- 
fice Frank and Harry both 
jumped on me. You’d think I 
had done something terrible 
when the whole thing was Ce- 
cil’s fault, 


When we got home Joey was 
there because he had come over 
from Jersey to see some girl 
he’s crazy about. He got him- 
self all fixed up with a lot of 
stuff on his hair and I'll bet he 
shined his shoes for more than 
an hour. The way Joey. acts 
makes me positively disgusted. 

He was just ready to go out 
when the door bell rang and I 
said, “I bet that’s Cecil with 
my hair ribbon.” 

It was Cecil all right but he 
had his big brother with him 
and his big brother is a prize 
fighter too. ; 

Well, Cecil’s brother said he 
wanted to see my mama. Mama 
asked them to come in real nice 
and then Cecil’s brother started 
talking terrible. He asked Ma- 
ma if she had given me a lick- 
ing yet and when Mama said, 
“of course not” Cecil’s brother 
said he’d do it for her. 


Then Joey said, “you and who 
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else?” 
Joey in the eye and the next 
thing that happened Joey hit 
Cecil’s brother so hard that Ce- 
cil’s brother laid down on the 
floor and went to sleep. 

I thought for a long time that 
Harry and Frank were never 
going to get him to wake up 
but soon he opened his eyes and 
told Cecil he thought they’d bet- 
ter go home. 

They had got half way down 
the block when I happened to 
remember about my hair rib- 
bon. I ran after them and at 
first Cecil wasn’t going to give 
it to me but they saw Joey walk- 


and Cecil’s brother hit. 


ing down the street on his way 
to see his girl and then Ceci] 
gave me the ribbon right away. 

I walked back towards home 
and the funniest thing happened 
when I passed Joey. He stopped 
and picked me up in his arms 
and kissed me. 

Then on top of that when | 
got home Frank asked me if | 
wanted to go to the picture 
show. I said, “Sure,” and Harry 
said he’d like to go too but he 
had to work. But Harry gave 
me a dollar anyway and I’m go- 
ing to buy a new hair ribbon 
with it because my old one is all 
mussed up. 


Notes ‘On Paderewski 


When Herbert Hoover was a student at Stanford University 


he had to work his way. One task was a concert and lecture 
course. One year he engaged the great pianist, Paderewski, to 
give a piano recital. It rained, and there was not enough money 
to pay the pianist. The Polish musician said, “we’ll just forget 
my fee!” 

_ Years later, Mr. Paderewski was premier of Poland follow- 
ing the first World War, when Herbert Hoover was sent to 
earry food to its starving children. He said: “Mr. Paderewski, 
I have come to pay a debt I owe you.” 


The great pianist smiled when Mr. Hoover handed him a 
check for $5,000,000. As he accepted, the pianist said, “Ah, yes, 
and is this a good illustration of that old saying from the 
Good Book, that ‘bread cast upon the waters shall return’?” 


There is another similar story about Paderewski. A young 
American—studying music in Warsaw—ran out of funds. Pad- 
erewski called him in and gave him money to continue his studies. 


Forty years later, when the great pianist was in Boston, 
the American, then a successful artist, walked into his presence 
and gave him a check for the debt with interest added. Paderew- 
ski refused, saying, “Why don’t you hunt up another student who 
is in the same straits that you were in at Warsaw and give it 
to him? That is what money is for; and that is all that it is for.” 
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Seventh of seven learns the hard way 


MARY TINLEY DALY 


HEN Virginia — “Stretch,” 
the lucky seventh—was 
born we were all delighted at 
our house. Mary, until then the 
youngest, had attained the vener- 
able age of six and, as the older 
children said, “Seems like old 
times to have a baby around, 
The place was getting too 
settled.” 


Goodness knows, it was far 
from “settled” to our way of 
thinking, but as a matter of 
fact, Stretch’s advent didn’t 
cause much of an upset. Every- 
body took a hand in caring for 
her and she was an unusually 
good and happy baby. She was 
walking at the age of ten months 
and talking just as soon as she 
could get a word in. 


Naturally, her physical needs 
were taken care of almost auto- 
matically. One learns, after cov- 
ering the ground six times be- 
fore, that feeding and sleeping 
and toilet training aren’t at all 
the problems they seemed with 
the first child—or maybe it’s 
just the realization that “you 
ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” When 
Stretch showed an innate aver- 
sion to string beans, for example, 
we just skipped string beans. 
Perhaps that is why they are 
now her favorite vegetable. 
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At any rate, during her first 
three years Stretch grew into a 
happy, healthy, well-adjusted 
youngster, fitting perfectly into 
the family group. 


“Hm,” I thought smugly, 
“Here’s one child that will pre- 
sent no problems—at least, net 
until she starts to school.” 


Of course it was not all sweet- 
ness and light ... A little sis- 
ter who waits expectantly for 
the front door to close so that 
she can investigate the belong- 
ings of her brother and sisters 
is not an unalloyed blessing. 
There were tears shed when 
Stretch took Mary’s best doll 
outdoors and Sarge, the cocker 
spaniel, had a tug-of-war with 
“Helen’s” carefully curled blond 
wig. But a new wig for Helen 
and a scolding for Stretch fixed 
that up. Replacing Pat’s oil 
paints that Stretch squeezed out 
all over the bathroom was more 
serious—and more. expensive. 
Somehow, though, between con- 
stant vigilance and the good 
humored indulgence of the older 
children, Stretch’s misdemeanors 
were not too bad. 


“It’s a good thing God makes 
babies so cute,” Eileen said one 
day after Stretch had taken out 
all the snapshots from her al- 
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bum, “otherwise you’d feel like 
breaking their dear little necks.” 


That God-given “cuteness” 
saved Stretch many a time and 
I never ceased to marvel at the 
way the children took her to 
play with them and their friends 
after school. They took turns, 


one taking her each day, and 


really seemed to enjoy her—per- 
haps because Stretch entered in- 
to their play and admired their 
friends extravagantly. If Mary’s 
gang needed a “baby” in their 
game of playing mothers, Stretch 
allowed herself to be pulled 
around on a tottery wagon, cried 
on signal—and stopped the baby 
act and helped clean up when 


_ the play was finished. 


When Markie’s friends dressed 
up and played lady, Stretch was 
either the grown-up daughter, 
with lip stick and high heels, or 
she was the dog led around on 
a leash. Anything, just to be 
admitted to the gang. 


So that was life with Stretch 
until two new families moved 
inte our block, families with 
children the same age as Stretch. 
Then, all of a sudden, we real- 
ized that Stretch never had been 
with her contemporaries. All 
the other families on the block 
had older children. Now at last 
Stretch would have playmates 
her own age. What fun she will 
have, we all thought. 

At it happened, Stretch’s first 
contact with a three-year-old was 
when older sister Pat was en- 
gaged as a sitter one afternoon 
and was asked to bring Stretch 


to play with her charge, little 
Marnie. 

At the end of the afternoon 
Pat came home, grimly dragging 
a weeping Stretch by the hand. 

“What a brat!” Pat said. 
“Why,” she wouldn’t even let 
Marnie play with her own toys. 
And then she cried and hit Mar- 
nie—oh, she was impossible!” 

And this was our well-adjusted 
child... 

That night, when I was put- 
ting Stretch to bed I broached 
the subject. 

“Wasn’t it fun to play with 
Marnie?” I asked. 

“I wanted to play with her 
but she wanted the same things 
I wanted,” said Stretch. “She’s 
a sinker.” 

This was no time for preach- 
ing—on morals or language— 
but something would have to be 
done for it would be Marnie and 
her age group that Stretch must 
encounter for many years to 
come. 

The situation had been so dif- 
ferent with the other children, 
close together in age, and with 
friends their own age too. They 
had learned almost from infancy 
to share the things they them- 
selves wanted. With Stretch, 


_ nobody really wanted her things; 


she was free to play with them 
whenever she chose. Moreover, 
she was constantly surrounded 
by an atmosphere of admiration 
and indulgence. 

Now what? 

The following day, at Stretch’s 
insistence, we called at Marnie’s 
house and asked her to come and 
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play with Stretch and stay for 
lunch. After a few minutes of 
play I understood what Pat had 
meant by “What a brat!” 


Marnie would get the blocks 
and start to build a_ house. 
Stretch would knock it down and 
claim the blocks. Marnie had 
come from a neighborhood where 
there were many young children 
and evidently was used to such 
goings-on, so she good-humored- 
ly started to play with a doll. 


“No,” said Stretch, leaving the 
blocks. “I’ll dress the doll and 
you can hand me the clothes.” 


Heavens, I thought, she’s 
worse than an only child; she 
not only wants to be prima don- 
na but she wants supers! After 
rearing children “by ear” for so 
long, I wondered what the book 
would say to do now. Book or no 
book, I got out an old doll from 
the attic, a precious thing that 
Stretch had never seen, and gave 
it to Marnie. Stretch was stun- 
ned and speechless but she seem- 
ed to catch the point. 

“T’ll give you this one if you 
give me that,” she proposed to 
Marnie cautiously. 

“No,” said Marnie firmly. “It’s 
mine. Your mother gived it to 
me.” 
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For the rest of the morning 
they played in separate corners 
in an armed truce, but they were 
the best of friends at lunch time 
and while we walked Marnie 
home. 


Not that Stretch learned to 
adjust to contemporaries in one 
lesson—far from it. The next 
conflict came when Marnie and 
Tommy, from the other new 
family, came to play in front of 
our house. All three wanted 
the tricycle. 

“It’s mine!” howled Stretch. 

“Oo. K., get mine,” said 
Tommy, and came back with a 
stream lined model that put 
Stretch’s inherited tricycle to 
shame. 


Marnie and Tommy took turns 
on the ’49 model while Stretch 
dolefully sat and watched—and 
thought. 

Mary was the first one home 
from school that day. 

“Want to come and play ladies, 
Stretch?” she asked. 

“No, sank you,” said Stretch 
with dignity. “You got your 
friends and I got my friends. 
I’m gonna let Tommy play with 
my big rubber ball.” 

Finally, Stretch has found her 
place in the world. 


Our Mistake 


In our November issue we said that the famous Ghiberti 
doors are in Venice. That was an error, as they are for the 
Baptistry of San Giovanni in Florence, Italy. We appreciate 
the kindness of Father J. V. Muckle of Rochester, New York 


in bringing this mistake to our attention. 
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Thank You, 


Pierre 


A SHORT STORY 


- Russell Gordon Carter 


E sky was gray and the 

early morning air chill and 
motionless when Mary Kane 
parked her battered car in the 
shed behind the Valley School. 
In doing so, she backed into a 
corner of the stone foundation 
and bent one of the fenders. She 
frowned and shook her head. 
Another dent in the old car! 


The little unpainted school- 
house was damp and cold. It 
seemed to her even colder than 
the winter air outside. By the 
time she had a fire burning in 
the round sheet-iron stove that 
stood in the centre of the room 
snow was beginning to fall, the 
fine feathery flakes drifting 
lazily past the small windows. 

A quarter of an hour later the 
bus arrived with her pupils. She 
was not surprised that there 
were only seven of them rather 
than the usual fifteen. The 
weather broadcast had predicted 
snow, and some of the boys and 
girls lived a long distance from 
the school. 

Charley Garvey, the bus driv- 
er, said to her just before he 


- drove off, “Looks like the begin- 


ning of a storm. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if it was to snow real 
hard all the rest of the day. 


Why don’t you give your kids a 
holiday?” 

Mary laughed and brushed the 
gathering flakes from her dark 
hair. She liked Charley Garvey. 
He had been kind and helpful 
from the start, knowing that 
she was unusually young for a 
teacher—and knowing also that 
there were those in the commun- 
ity who objected to her for that 
reason. She said, “I don’t dare 
give a holiday. People might 
say I was lazy or something. But 
if it snows too hard, I'll close 
school at noon and take the chil- 
dren home in my own car.” 

“You'll have a load!” And 
Charley laughed. 

“Oh, I’ve crowded eight into it 
before, and I can do it again,” 
she said. 

“No doubt you can,” Charley 
agreed. “But if you don’t, I'll 
be along at the regular time. 
Good bye now, Miss Kane.” 

At her desk on the little plat- 
form, Mary opened the class as 
usual with a selection from the 
Bible. Then she led the pupils 
in singing “America.” She was 
fond of these children whom she 
had been teaching now for al- 
most two months, all of them 
unmistakably of French extrac- 
tion. She had grown as fond of 
some of them as if they were her 
own small brothers and sisters. 

But the one who interested 
her the most was Pierre Laverre, 
aged eleven, the oldest of the 
seven seated before her—a boy 
with dark snapping eyes and a 
lean active body. His father, 
Anton Laverre, who worked on 
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a farm some five miles to the 
north, was one of those who 
strongly objected to a teacher as 
young as’ Mary—and Pierre, 
loyal to his father, had from the 
beginning given her trouble. Yet 
in spite of his opposition, she felt 
there was good stuff in the boy— 
if only she could bring it out! 

Now, having set the four 
younger children to copying ex- 
ercises, She called upon the three 
older ones for spelling. For each 
she had a list of ten words they 
were supposed to know perfectly. 
Manon Jardine recited hers 
without a mistake. So did An- 
toinette Brule. But when she 
called upon Pierre she was al- 
most sure he would make trouble. 

She was not mistaken. Pierre 
spelled every one of his ten 
words incorrectly. Manon and 
Antoinette laughed, as of course 
he had hoped they would. 


“Come now, Pierre,” 


Mary 
said, “you’re just trying to ap- 


pear stupid! Spell the words 
again and this time spell them 
correctly.” 

The boy’s face was solemn, but 
his eyes sparkled as he again 
spelled the words incorrectly. 


Mary bit her lips and gazed 
out the window at the falling 
snow. It was falling so thick 
now that she could hardly see 
the dark pine growth across the 
frozen brook. Finally she said, 
“Pierre, I’m disappointed in 
you!” 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders 
and sat down. 

In the reading lesson that fol- 


lowed he again caused trouble. 
When his turn came to read, he 
frequently lost his place or pur- 
posely mispronounced words or 
read in a sing-song voice that 
made the others laugh. Pen- 
manship was no better. The pa- 
per he handed in was full of 
blots and words misspelled. And 
later in the morning, when Mary 
had the three younger children 
recite their exercises, he inter- 
rupted them with sudden fits of 
loud coughing until at last she 
made him stand in the corner 
with his face to the wall. Even 
then he managed to disturb the 
class by coughing and shuffling 
his feet. 


Mary was discouraged. She 
wanted so very much to help 
these children! Walking to the 
window, she peered out and was 
astonished at the amount of 
snow that had fallen. The 
brook was completely hidden, and 
there was no sign of the road 
leading up the hill. She wished 
she had followed Charley Gar- 
vey’s advice and given her pupils 
a holiday. She shivered as the 
rising wind whistled round the 
corners of the small building, 
sending the loose snow sweep- 
ing in great sheets toward the 
southeast ... 


Returning to the desk, she 
called Pierre to her. She said, 
“You may take your seat now. 
You haven’t played the game 
fair. It’s as if you had cheated 
—and you the oldest pupil in the 
class!” 


When he was back in his seat, 
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she said to the class, “Now I 
want you all to put away your 
books and papers. School is end- 
ed for the day. If it keeps on 
snowing like this, I’m afraid the 
bus never will be able to reach 
us. So put on your things, and 
we'll all get into my car.” 
Throwing her coat about her 
shoulders, she went out to the 
shed, then halted abruptly. 
Where was that strong odor of 
gasoline coming from? She 
glanced downward at the back 
of the car and then gave a little 
ery of alarm. Below the tank 
the rough boards of the fioor 
showed a wide dark stain—gas- 
oline. A quick examination told 
her what had happened. When 
she had backed into the founda- 
tion, a sharp stone had pireced 
the tank—and now it was empty. 


In the classroom again, she 
spoke quietly to the children, 
explaining that her car was un- 
fit for driving and that therefore 
they would have to remain until 
the bus came for them. “So just 
take your things off,” she con- 
cluded, “and we'll have lunch. 
There’s no need to worry.” 

Nevertheless one of the young- 
er children, Jacqueline Gautier, 
began to cry, and Mary was 
obliged to comfort her. 

Manon Jardine asked, “Miss 
Kane, what would we ever do if 
the bus couldn’t get here?” 

Mary laughed and -said she 
was sure the bus would arrive— 
but she wished Manon had not 
asked that question. 


Then little Marie Dore said, 


“We'd freeze if we had to stay 
here all night. Even with the 
fire, we’d freeze!” 

“Oh, no,” Mary said. 

“But where would we get 
enough wood?” Antoinette sud- 
denly asked. “We haven’t enough 
to last all night. And—and 
there’s almost none in the shed!” 

Mary tried to reassure her, 
but she knew that both Antoinet- 
te and Manon were really wov- 
ried and that they were having 
a bad effect on the younger ones. 

Before lunch was over, Marie 
Dore was sobbing that she want- 
ed to go home, and Mary had to 
take the little gir] in her arms. 
She had hardly succeeded in com- 
forting her when Anton Lubee 
and Cecile Latour, who had been 
cheerful up till then, became 
abrupily sober, their eyes large, 
their faces pale and drawn. 

Mary glanced at her watch. 
It was not quite noon. That 
meant three hours and @ half to 
wait for the bus—if by that time 
the bus could break throvch. 
Fear had crept into the little 
schoolroom, even into her own 
heart, and she prayed silently 
for means by which to rid the 
room of it. “Please, God, help 
me!” she prayed 

All throughout the lunch 
period Pierre had been strange- 


-ly quiet. Now he came up to 


Mary where she was standing 
beside one of the windows, and 
she saw that his dark eyes were 
grave. 

Os is it, Pierre?” she ask- 
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He swallowed hard, then lift- 
ing his head, looked full at her. 
“Miss Kane,” he said in a low 
voice, “I’m sorry I didn’t play 
the game fair.” 


Mary felt a sudden thrill of 
joy. “That’s all right, Pierre,” 
she said. “You’re going to play 
fair from now on, aren’t you?” 


He nodded, then added, “The 
others are all scared for fear 
the bus won’t be able to come, I 
—I’m a little bit scared too when 
I think of it, but I know some- 
thing that would help a lot.” 


“What is it?” she asked. 


“If you would just let us sing. 
I don’t mean the school songs,” 
he added quickly, “I mean 
French songs.” 


“Oh, but I don’t know any of 
those,” Mary said. 


“T know them,” the boy went 
on. “They’re old songs, and 
they’re gay. We all know them, 
and it would be fun to sing—” 

“Of course it would!” Mary 
exclaimed. She had the feeling 
that this was a swift answer 
to her prayer of a few minutes 
earlier. 

Smiling, she walked-to the 
desk and addressed the class: 
‘We're going to do something 
we've never done before! We’re 
going to sing some beautiful old 
songs that you all know.” Then 
a sudden idea came to her, she 
turned toward Pierre. “This is 
really going to be quite differ- 
ent,” she added, “because I’ll sit 
in Pierre’s seat and Pierre will 
be the teacher!” 


The boy looked startled. Then 
he smiled. 


He was still smiling as he ~ 
took his place on the platform 
and called for the first song. | 
Presently the voices of the chil- 
dren filled the room as they sang 
the song of the mill while Pier- 
re, head raised and eyes shining, 
beat time with his hands. Over 
and over they sang it, free from 


fear of the storm, free from the 


dread that the bus might not 
be able to reach them. When at 
last they had finished all the 
verses, he led off with a song 
about the river, one that their 
parents and grandparents had 
often sung. Other songs fol- 
lowed it, then others and still 
others while the storm increased 
and the sky began to grow 

In the midst of the singing 
Pierre suddenly turned his head 
sidewise. At the same moment 
Mary heard the roar of a motor 
on the road. The children also 
heard it and raised their voices 
in a shout: “The bus! Here’s the 
bus! Here’s Mr. Harvey!” 

There was no mistake. Mary 
and Pierre, the first to reach the 
door, had a glimpse of the bus 
amid flying flakes and of Charley 
Garvey climbing down from the 
driver’s seat. 

“All right now, children, get 
your things on!” As Mary spoke 
she put a hand on Pierre’s 
shoulder and smiled down at his 
happy upturned face. “Thank 
you, Pierre!” she whispered. 

“Thank you, Miss Kane,” said 
Pierre. 


The Silly Season Is On 


Joseph A. Breig 


“THE planned parenthooders got 

together in annual pow-wow 
the other day to do some more 
planning against parenthood. 
And I find myself (O frightful 
fate!) agreeing with something 
that one of them said. 

The speaker was Mr. D. Ken- 
neth Rose, national director of 
the planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America. According to 
the New York Times, he announ- 
ced with all solemnity that “still 
birth and infant mortality occur 
most frequently in families that 
have too many children.” 

I am crushed. I am silenced. 
I must concede the point. I can- 
not answer the charge. It is true. 
It is indisputable. It is irrefut- 
able. More babies do die in fam- 
ilies into which they are born 
than in families into which they 
are not born. 

And more Chinese die in Chi- 
na than in Ireland. And more 
husbands die among married men 
than among single. And more 
fish are caught in the Atlantic 
Ocean than in the Sahara Des- 
ert. And more cocoanuts fall 
from cocoanut trees than from 
oaks. And more planned parent- 
hooders talk like fools when they 
are talking than when they are 
holding their peace. 

I have puzzled for years over 
the mentality of these curious 
people. You can thumb through 
their literature and find dozens 


As matters stand 


of similar ineffable imbecilities, 
How in the world do they get 
that way? What makes them 
babble like patients in Bedlam? 
Are they silly because they're 
planned parenthooders, or are 
they planned parenthooders be- 
cause they’re silly? Or does it 
work both ways? 

Another thought, of course, oe- 
curs to me. Maybe they are not so 
stupid as they sound. Perhaps it 
is they who think the people stu- 
pid. Conceivably they hold. our 
intelligence in so much contempt 
that they imagine that any old 
nonsense will deceive us. And 
there is one more possibility. It 
may be that there simply aren't 
any honest and reasonable argu- 
ments for contraception. Maybe 
they are driven to their idiocies 
by the very preposterousness of 
the case they are trying to de- 
fend. 

That it is preposterous, no 
sensible person can deny. “T00 
many children,” says Mr. Rose. 
Now who is Mr. Rose, that he 
should tell us how many chil- 
dren we should have? What is 
eating at him, that he must come 
prying into our affairs, invading 
our nurseries, snooping around 
our home, lecturing us about our 
private family business? Who 
elected him as our keeper? Who 
appointed him God? 

Whether Mr. Rose is married, 
I have no way of knowing. If he 
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is, | hope he has children. I hope 
he has lots of children. I would 
want him to know the joys of 
family life. But I will not inter- 
fere. I decline to be a busybody. 
I] refuse to heckle him into hap- 
piness. I have not the slightest 
intention of coming howling 
around his ears, insisting that 
he become a father. 

I will leave Mr. Rose with his 
wife, his conscience, and his God. 
I wish he would do as much for 
me, After all, I am not asking 
anything unreasonable. I am only 
proposing that the planned par- 
enthooders. observe the ordinary 
amenities. I am simply suggest- 
ing that they have the element- 
ary good manners to refrain 
from meddling in my life. I am 
merely requesting that they re- 
member their Emily Post. 

If I may be forgiven a per- 
sonal note, my wife and I have 
seven children. Since all chil- 
dren are beautiful, I may say 
without sounding boastful, sev- 
en very beautiful children. Five 
are living with us at home. Two 
are living with God in heaven, 
waiting for the rest of us to join 
them. They are what Mr. Rose 
would call “infant mortalities.” 
We call them saints. 

Our saints were our first and 
third children. “Still births 
and infant mortalities occur most 
frequently in families that have 
too many children.” Was one 
too many, Mr. Rose? Or are 
seven; and if so, how is it that 
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each new child is lovelier and 
livelier than the last, and their 
mother more blooming? 

Had we listened to the ban- 
shee-wailing of the planned par- 
enthooders after our first baby 
died, or after our third, our fam- 
ily would now consist in nobody, 
or in one bitterly lonely young- 
ster; and I suppose we would be 
running from  night-club to 
night-club in pitiful search for 
happiness, or dead in the wreck- 
age of the automobile which we 
don’t have because we spent the 
money on sturdy little bodies, 
small flower-like faces, glorious 
great brown eyes, and immortal 
souls. 

We'll settle for what we’ve got. 
Let Mr. Rose go his way, and 
we’l) «> ours. We wouldn’t trade 
our. le saints in heaven or our 
little princes and princesses on 
earth for all the kingdoms of 
this world and of any other 
worlds there may be, out to the 
farthest star, to the uttermost 
boundaries of the last constella- 
tion. We know which side our 
bread is buttered on. 

The planned parenthooders 
won’t understand what I am go- 
ing to say now, but I’ll say it: 
All this and heaven too sounds 
like a mighty good bargain to 
us. What do the parenthooders 
have to offer us in exchange for 
our splendid children, our roll- 
ickingly happy home, and our im- 
mortal souls?—Catholie Universe 
Bulletin. 


Almost every time we turn to face a new emergency, an 
old one gives us a kick in the pants—Marathon Republic. 


M. Williams 


HAT kid, maybe. he’s ten, 
eleven or twelve years old, 
who comes into your house with 
muddy shoes, torn clothes be- 
cause he’s been playing football, 
who makes a noise like an air- 
plane while he’s wearing an 
atomic beanie—that’s your boy. 
Maybe you have (and I hope 
you do), another boy who’s just 
a baby in his high chair, and 
maybe you have (and I hope you 
do) a couple of girls, just to 
make the family complete. 

But no matter how many 
children you have, there’s al- 
ways that boy who bangs around 
the house, who breaks very- 
thing he touches, who c. .sorts 
with dogs as if they were broth- 
ers, who tears coupons out of 
the papers so he can get the free 
gifts that are offered there, and 
who listens to the radio and 
thrills to the Lone Ranger or 
somebody else who does deeds 


of derring-do. 


That’s your boy. 

But he’s Mary’s boy too. He’s 
somebody loved especially by the 
Blessed Mother of God... may- 
be because she once had a Boy 
of her own. And she knows how 
boys act, and what they need in 
the way of help and encourage- 
ment, 

Since these boys are so dear to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
I was especially interested in a 
group of kids who play football 
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After the games 
the block Rosary 


and other games right here in a 
suburban community of Wash- 
ington. Let me tell you about 
them. Maybe you’d like your 
boys to really show that they 
are Mary’s boys too. 

Here’s what happened. 

A couple of months ago, this 
group of boys who play in a 
vacant lot in this suburban com- 
munity, heard about @ practice 
called the Block Rosary. 

Naturally, some of them sup- 
posed that you were to Block the 
Rosary, like you do in football 
when you want to stop the op- 
position from making a goal. 
But they soon found out that the 
Block Rosary meant getting the 
people in your city block or 
your community, or apartment 
house, or neighborhood to say 
the Rosary with you for the 
peace of the world and the con- 
version of Russia. 

One of these kids asked if the 
football team couldn’t say the 
Block Rosary too, after they 
were finished playing every af- 
ternoon. . 

The mother of one of the lads 
said okay, and the Rosary was 
on. 


So every afternoon or ever- 
ing, depending upon how many 
lessons they had to do each day, 
they trooped into this house, 
just as they left their play, and 
said the Rosary together. 

The house where all this takes 
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place is right near the vacant 
lot where these kids play foot- 
pall, and other games. So they 
troop in with their usually mud- 
dy shoes, their battered helmets, 
and skinned shins and _ kneel 
down and say the Rosary. 

The lady who puts up with 
all this is, as I’ve told you, the 
mother of a couple of lads on 
the team. She’s a widow, and 
she’s raising her boys the hard 
way. But she loves to have the 
other kids come in to her home, 
even though it doesn’t exactly do 
any good to the carpets. 

The other day she told me: 
“You ought to see the express- 
ion on their faces when they’re 
saying the beads. Some of them 
aren’t to pretty to look at. Some 
of them have braces on their 
teeth, and some of them have 
dirty hands and faces, and none 
of them has clean shoes. But 
when they kneel down in front 
of the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin in my living room and 
say the beads, their eyes light 
up and it doesn’t matter if the 
faces aren’t clean. They look 
like angels,” 

Sure, these kids are getting 
akick out of saying the Rosary 
together. Together, mind you. I 
am sure most of them wouldn’t 
say it by themselves, and in 
many of their homes their par- 
ents haven’t been saying it. But 
they took care of that. 

Sometimes they can’t say the 
Rosary after their football 
game, so they have to come back 
in the evening for it. Since this 
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is a suburban community, the 
parents figured it was the wise 
thing to do, to bring the kids 
to the Block Rosary in cars, 
rather than let them walk there 
alone. The result was that the 
parents remained to pray. 


I heard from the lady I spoke 
about, that many houses are now 
saying the Family Rosary every 
night after supper... as a re- 
sult of having prayed with their 
own children. 

On Saturdays, the Rosary is 
said before the television shows 
start. It seems that that day 
is especially important to the 
boys -because of the TV shows 
of football games. So, while no- 
body twists any arms to get the 
Rosary said, the kids have fig- 
ured that is would be a good 
idea to say the Rosary first and 
then watch the football games 
in television. That’s what they’re 
doing. 

What are the results of this 
practice? Well, the lady in ques- 
tion said that many of these 
boys who have to go to pubic 
school, since there isn’t any 
Catholic school in the area, get 
up each morning especially early 
and take two different buses 
so they can get to Mass before 
school time. They never did that 
before they started saying the 
Rosary together. It’s quite a 
sacrifice for them to do this be- 
cause the regular school bus 
would pick them up practically 
at their doors and deliver them 
to the school. But no. They have 
been so inspired by the love of 
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the Mother of God that they are late Conception, Washington, D, 
willing to make the sacrifice of C., the headquarters of the 
early rising and the other in- Movement, and then you can 
conveniences to get to Mass in start asking your neighbors to 
the mornings. join you in saying the Rosary 
That’s what the Block Rosary for the peace of the world and 
‘does for you. the conversion of Russia. 

You and I are adults. Why You won’t have muddy shoes 
don’t we try to take a lesson and skinned shins in your living 
from the kids of this community room perhaps, but you will have 
and start the Block Rosary our- the peace that comes of living 
selves? with our neighbors on a basis 

If you want more information of friendliness in God. 
about it, get in touch with the And ask kids to try it tos, 
National Shrine of the Immacu- They’re Mary’s boys. 


Your Poor Feet 


Most people are born with normal feet. The 26 bones in 
each foot operate with precision like a beautiful machine—until 
you damage that machine. 

The average shoe on the average foot takes terrific punish- 
ment. Shoes on the feet of persons of average weight take a 
pounding pressure of about 50 tons every mile. During holiday 
shopping a flimsy woman’s shoe will be pounded by 50 tons a 
mile for at least ten miles. Five hundred tons! What that does 
to the shoe is obvious. What it does to the foot is not so obvious, 
but is much more important. 


If the shoes are too tight, the toes will become distorted, 
the beautiful joints of the 26 bones will be thrown out of 
balance. Heels that are too high or are crooked throw your 
whole frame out of kilter; they give you an unnatural bulge in 
back and twist your sacroiliac out of whack. 

Look at the natural shape and flexibility of a baby’s foot. 
Now look at your feet. Those poor feet of yours have to last 
you a lifetime, and you ought to treat ’em better. 


For what profiteth it a man if he gains the whole world, 
and then can’t find money to pay the taxes on it.—Davenport 
Democrat. 


The person who talks too much when sober has no excus6. 
—Boston Globe. 
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ROUND UP 


~=BILL SMITH 


THE perennial question of how 
much effect radio, comics, 
movies and television have on 
your children was brought up 
again and intelligently treated 
in a meeting sponsored by the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Washington recently. 


Present were leaders from the 


radio, television, comic book, and 
movie industries. 


Also present were members of 
religious, civic and social organi- 
zations. 

The discussions were marked 
by a spirit of mutual under- 
standing on the part of both seg- 
ments of the meeting. 

The usual plea was made that 
radio should take more cogni- 
zance of the fare it is pumping 
into our homes. Too much com- 
mercialism, too many mystery 
programs, not enough children’s 
programs, were some of the 
comments leveled against the in- 
dustry, 

On the other side of the led- 
ger, however, it was pointed out 
that there are so many “good” 
programs of great cultural value 


on the air every day that one 
wouldn’t have time to listen to 
all of them. 

It was also pointed out that 
there is no accurate statistical 
evidence that radio programs are 
the cause of juvenile delinquen- 
cy. That some program might 
affect a child who is unbalanced 
because of home conditions or 
for some other reason, might, of 
course, be possible. But no ac- 
tual scientific evidence is avail- 
able to prove that radio is a 
prime cause of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Be that as it may, however, it 
was felt that parents had a re- 
sponsibility in the matter of the 
child’s listening habits. Like too 
much ice cream, or too much 
candy, too much and too indis- 
criminate radio listening can up- 
set a child. 

A recommendation was made, 
in which your correspondent 
heartily concurs, and that was 
for the formation of radio for- 
ums where people could meet and 
discuss current radio programs. 
The purpose of these forums is 
to make us more critical of radio 
and to judge it fairly and 
squarely on its merits. Then 
parents would have the oppor- 
tunity for guiding and directing 
their children’s listening with a 
greater degree of effectiveness. 

I heartily suggest this project 
to Mother’s Clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and So- 
dalities. 

Then, too, we should be more 
articulate about what we like 
and don’t like on the radio. If a 
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program doesn’t seem good and 
wholesome, let’s write to the 
sponsor and tell him so. If he 
gets enough letters he’ll soon 
change the program. 

We have talked before in these 
pages about the type of show 
that makes continual fun of 
home life and marriage. Let’s 
ask the producers to go easy on 
the jokes about infidelity and un- 
happiness in marriage. I am 
thinking of one program now 
where there is a comic character 
who is always talking about his 
wife as being horse-faced, unat- 
tractive, and generally repulsive. 

- He only does it for laughs, but 
too much of this sort of thing is 
too much. 

Admittedly, such gags aren’t 
ebscene or indecent. But they 
have a long-range cumulative 
effect on the listener that is far 
from building up strong home 
ties. 

I would still like to hear a 
show where the parents weren’t 
either dopes or just “nice” peo- 
ple. I'd like to hear a show 
where a family was portrayed as 
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a family, with all its laughs, ani 
heartaches and problems — , 
show done with kindliness anj 
charity—not with the script. 
writer’s tongue in his cheek. 

The best way to get good pro. 
grams is for us, the listeners, t 
make up our minds what is good, 
and then work to get it. We 
can’t go on forever just being 
supine and satisfied. 

The recent election upset 
showed me at least not to put to 
much reliance upon public opin. 
ion polls. And the same thing 
goes for Hooperatings on the 
radio. Even though a show has 
a high Hooper, it doesn’t mean 
that it is best radio, or even that 
the listeners are satisfied with 
it or ought to be satisfied. Still 
less does it mean that we ought 
to listen only to “popular’ 
shows just because they ar 
popular. Why not shop aroun 
on the dial and look for some 
thing good and then write in to 
the station manager and let him 
know we like it? 

If it’s good, let’s say so. If it 
isn’t, let’s say so again. 


On hearing the excuses given by the Russians for not favor- 
ing certain Balkan measures in the United Nations, Warren 
Austin was reminded of the story about the farmer whose 
neighbor wanted to borrow an axe. “Sorry, Jim,” said the farm- 
er, “I’ve got to shave tonight.” 
His wife later took him to task, saying, “Why did you give 


Jim such a silly excuse?” 


“If you don’t want to do a thing,” the farmer replied, “one 
excuse is as good as anether.”—Nat Barrows in Chicago Daily 


News. 


Criticism springs from two sources—intelligent disapproval 
and emotiona! reactions.—Keokuk Gate City. 
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Heari to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.5.F. 


HELLO to you and Mr. 1949. 
Do you know him? Surely 

you do for he is just taking Mr. 
1948’s place for the next 365 
days. Have you decided how you 
are going to treat him? I hope 
you'll say better than Mr. 1948. 
Mr. 1949 shall offer all sorts 

of opportunities. As a Catholic 
boy and girl, I know you shall 
make good use of all the days 
God will grant you by saving 
your soul, forming your char- 
acter to resemble Christ, and re- 


eiving His Sacraments very 
often. 
The importance of Mr. 1949 is 


very great. It will mean an- 
other 8,760 hours to give an 
account to God. This really 
makes us stop and think of the 
seriousness of time. Have you 
ever written a letter to God at 
the beginning of a New Year? 
Why not try? It might read 
something like this: 

Any Street 

Any Town 

January 1, 1949 
Dear God, 

You are permitting me to be- 
gin this brand new New Year. 
it can mean another good start 
for You and me. As I look back 
ower the past 12 months, I have 
many regrets. Now here I am 


with a basket of days and 
hours. I do hope I shall de 
better with them. I want to 
become very business-like about 
saving my soul. I know that this 
is the only really important bu- 
siness in the world. I do not 
intend to make a long list of 
resolutions; I am going to take 
each day as it comes for Christ. 
I shall use each day to come very 
close to You in the Sacrament of 
Your love. I feel sure that Your 
Mother, Mary, will help me. 

I am going to remember to 
put Christ always first in my 
life this year. Even though 
there’s a good movie at the 
neighborhood theatre with my 
favorite star playing the leading 
role, and a Holy Hour, a Forty 
Hours Devotion or some other 
particular devotion is being held 
on the same day in my parish 
church, I shall skip the movie 
and attend my parish church. 
This, dear God, will be a sacri- 
fice, but it isn’t nearly as great 
as the sacrifice You made for me 
by dying on the cross. 

Throughout the coming year, I 
shall try to realize that my sal- 
vation depends on my knowing, 
loving, and serving You. If If 
want to serve You well, I must 
know You better than anything 
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else. So, hereafter, I shall al- 
ways take my religion seriously, 
and study my catechism and 
Bible History more carefully. On 
Sundays, I shall pay more atten- 
tion to the sermons. This will 
help me to know You better. 

And, so, God, please help me 
to carry out these good inten- 
tions, so that at the end of the 
year 1949, I may be able to say, 
“Yes, dear God, I have kept 
many of my promises. I have 
tried hard to do my best. Mr. 
1949 has brought me much 
closer to you.” 

Until then, my God, Goodbye 
and bless me. Amen. 

Your loving creature, 
Any Child. 


The following story will show 
you how heroic one little girl was 
in her firmness to stay close to 
Christ. 

St. Agnes lived in Rome 
about 300 years after Our Lord’s 
Ascension. Her beauty and 
riches caused many young Ro- 
man noblemen to want to marry 


her, but Agnes as a tiny child 
had consecrated herself to God, 
Because she refused to marty, 
she was accused of being , 
Christian. She was then ordered 
to adore the false gods. But in. 
stead of offering incense to the 
images of the gods, Agnes raised 
her hand in the Sign of the 
Cross. Again and again the 
ruler tried to force Agnes to 
deny Jesus. He showed her how 
she would be tortured if she re- 
fused. Agnes did refuse, anid 
she was bound and cast into 
prison, where she was beheaded. 
And in this way the young girl 
died a martyr. We celebrate the 
feast of Saint Agnes on Janv- 
ary 21. 

When, during the course of 
the year, we find it difficult to 
keep our promises, let’s think of 
all the big sacrifices Saint Ag- 
nes made to keep her faith. God 
may never ask us to be martyrs, 
but He does expect us to ne 
loyal, good, and faithful Catho- 
lic girls and boys. 

May God keep you always. 


Billy's Resolution! 


A short story 


BILLY rumpled his red hair 

with freckled hands as he 
listened carefully while Sister 
Anne told the fourth grade 
about the Holy Family. There 
was a little frown on his face 
and he squirmed nervously in 
his seat. 


Alberta Schumacher 


“Every family should use the 
Holy Family as its model, never 
quarreling, never _ speaking 
sharply, never giving any cause 
for unhappiness,” Sister told 
the children. 

Billy waved his hand wildly 
and Sister Anne allowed him to 
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speak. “Sister, I guess I have 
an unholy family! Mom and Dad 
quarrel and speak sharply to 
each other and to me, and...” 

Sister saw that Billy was 
going to tell family secrets, so 
she interrupted quickly, 

“And how about you, Billy? 
Do you behave yourself?” 

“Oh yes,” Billy replied, and 
you could tell that he thought 
he was telling the truth. 

Sister wondered a little. Billy 
seemed to behave. He managed 
to keep out of trouble, and yet 
she had, noticed that wherever 
he went there was trouble. It 
was that way on the playground. 
It was that way wherever he 
was sitting in class. She had 
long suspected that he might be 
a trouble-maker without reali- 
zing it. Perhaps that was why 
his parents quarreled. Sister had 
a wonderful idea. 


“Billy, will you resolve to obey 
your mother and father as 
little Jesus did, and never to do 
anything to cause them to quar- 
rel? Will you try to prevent all 
occasion for quarreling in your 
home?” 

Billy hesitated, and then Sis- 
ter Anne knew she was right. 
She knew also that Billy was 
the kind of boy who would do 
his best to keep a promise to 
Jesus once he had made it, so 
she persisted. 

“Billy, will you resolve to 
cause no more trouble all year, 
and make your promise before 
Jesus?” 


Billy thought a long solemn 
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then answered 


and 
bravely, “I will!” 

Before January was over Billy 
wanted to go coasting on “Dev- 
il’s Backbone Hill.” He always 
begged to do this over and over 


moment 


although he knew it caused 
trouble in his home. It fright- 
ened his mother and made her 
nervous, and his father then 
became angry, too. He got out 
his sled and was all ready to 
plead to go when he remembered 
his resolution. He wavered a 
minute and then decided to say 
nothing about “Devil’s Back- 
bone Hill,” but to coast right 
there at home so as not to cause 
trouble. 

The next day he .told Sister 
Anne about his temptation. Sis- 
ter was proud that he had stayed 
true to his resolution. She 
showed him a beautiful picture 
of the Holy Family. 

“Tf you do not break your 
resolution all year this picture 
wil be yours next January the 
first. Of course you will be hon- 
est with me, because of course 
Jesus sees everything you do.” 

Billy’s eyes lighted. He want- 
ed to win the picture very badly. 
In February he was ready to 
start pouring water on the side- 
walk and making a glaze of ice 
to skate on, but he remembered 
that it would cause trouble in 
his home and did not do it. In 
March he was ready to take off 
his coat and play without it one 
fairly mild day, but he remem- 
bered to obey his mother and 
leave it on to keep arguments 
from his home. 
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He thought of some pretty 
mean April Fool tricks to play 
on his parents, but he stayed 
true to his resolution not to 
cause trouble and avoided tricks. 


In May he wanted to argue his. 


way out of helping make garden, 
but he remembered in time to 
be obedient. He was just start- 
ing to run through the flower 
beds in June when he thought 


of the trouble it would cause 


and turned back. He wanted 
fireworks in July, and one of the 
other boys had sneaked some 
out to sell. However, he did not 
buy because he did not want to 
cause trouble in his home. 

It was so hot in August and 
he did so want to go swimming, 
but that always brought up the 
argument over swimming in dog 
days, so Billy did not mention 
swimming then. September 
found him still sleepy when it 
was time to get up and get 
ready for school. He made him- 
self get up on time though so as 
to keep everything peaceful at 
home. 

Halloween was a big tempt- 
ation. He had always stirred up 
lots of trouble with his pranks, 
but this year he went to a nice 
party instead and kept from 
making anyone angry. In Nov- 
ember the question of which 
shall it be, chicken or turkey, 
came up. He knew his father 
did not like turkey, but he did. 
Usually he coaxed his mother 
to get turkey anyway, but this 
year he said he would like 
chicken, too, just so everyone 
would be happy. 


December was the biggest 
temptation of all. He was » 
near his goal, the lovely picture 
of the Holy Family Sister Anne 
had promised him if he did not 
break his resolution. But he dig 
so want an air rifle. He wanted 
it for Christmas. For two years 
now he had begged for an air 
rifle, and always it had caused 
an argument. His mother felt 
an air rifle was too dangerous 
for him as yet. Billy had to say 
several Rosaries to get the 
strength to put . aside the 
thought of the air rifle for an- 
other year, but he succeeded. 


It was on Christmas Day that 
he suddenly realized how very 
much his family was like the 
Holy Family now. He was #9 
proud and happy because he had 
kept his resolution by being 
obedient and never causing any 
quarrels, 


Sister Anne gave him the 
beautiful picture of the Holy 
Family the first of January. He 
took it lovingly and thanked her. 

“You have earned it, Billy,” 
she said softly, her eyes on his 
beaming face, 

She was thinking how much 
more peaceful it had been on 
the playground and in the class 
room this year, too. Billy had 
been the one who had started 
the quarrels before, but no more. 
Sister was thinking happily 
that her group of youngsters 
had been more like the Holy 
Family in respect, obedience, 
and consideration for others, 
too. 
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